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[nto the warp of the days that are done, O God, have we 
woven the woof of our being. 

Disheartened, unthinking, we say that the days that are. 
done, are done. 


hather of days, in whose hand all days are at hand, with 


Lhy tools have we totled all Thy days that are done. : 
In the gladness of hope, tn the sadness of death, have we 
— sought for Thy truth in the days that are done. 
On the stones of the past have we builded our stent of the 
stairway that leadeth to Thee. 
The mortar ts mixed with our tears; uneven the stones 
and tll fitted, scarred b ry faulty strokes of the chisel, 
but grand its the structure Thou buildest thro’ us, 


out of our days that are done. 


William Kent. 
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The Little Room 


And Other Stories, 


Madelene Yale Wynne. 


Cover design, frontispiece and decorations 
: by the author. 


16 mo, Linen, Gilt Top, $1.25. 

“The Little Room” isreprinted from //ar. 
per’s Magazine for August, 1895, the other 
stories are new. All have been character- 
ized by Miss Mary E. Wilkins as “‘richly 
and weirdly inventive,’’ but with ‘‘no 
foundation in fact or fable.’”’ No more 
original book of ‘‘ghostly folk-lore’’ tales 
has appeared in this century. 

“<The Little Room and Other Stories’ 
isa dainty volume of singularly original 
and interesting tales, skilfully narrated 
and not to be characterized in a word; a 
piece of work full of freshness and talent.”’ 
— Hamilton W. Mabie. 

‘‘A very fresh and subtle fancy; she has 
caught the new air that is blowing on us 
from the next century. ...tIt awakens 
imagination and gives it a direction.’’— 
Julian Hawthorne. 

‘““Mrs. Madelene Yale Wynne believes in 
thwarting human curiosity. She is pro- 
vokingly silent to the very end, merely 
mentioning then that it was all a secret, 
and that everyone may solve the mystery 
according to his ability in following a 
clew. The other stories combine the real- 
istic with the supernatural in a vivid, 
imaginative way that is quiteattractive, 
despite the slender proportions of each 
tale. For that very reason, they may be 
said to have that artistic merit of convey- 
ing much with little effort which often 
crowns the briefest sketches as the best.”’ 
— Boston Herald. | 

‘This book is finely gotten up, as is also 
Mrs. Yale’s, and they are a credit to the 
young Chicago firm of Way & Williams, 
who aim to make their place by work 
choice in itself and in its dress.’’—Editorial 
in Springfield Republican. 

To every NEW subscriber who remits $2.25 in 
advance we will send THE NEW UNITY for one 
year, and a copy oy THE LI TTLE ROOM 
and OTHER STORIES (with poster), postage 
prepaid, 


WAY & WILLIAMS, 
The Monadnock, Chicago. 


Prince Wolkonsky’s 
Addresses... 


(ONLY A FEW REMAIN. ) 


{12 pages, neatly bound in 


white embossed paper cover... 


Price Reduced to 25c. 


Sent postpaid on recetpl of price by 


THE NEW UNITY, 


THE MONADNOCK, CHICAGO. 


SPRING 
PUBLICATIONS. 


A MOUNTAIN WOMAN. By Ex1a W. 
PEATTIE. With cover design by Mr. 
Bruce Rogers. 16mo, cloth, gilt top, 
$1.25. 

The author of ‘‘A Mountain Woman’ 
is an editorial writer on the Omaha 
World-Herald, and is widely known in 
the Middle West as a writer of a num- 
ber of tales of Western life that are 
characterized by much finish and 
charm. 


THE LAMP OF GOLD. By FLORENCE 
L. Snow, president of the Kansas 
Academy of Language and Literature. 
Printed at the DeVinne Press, on 
French hand-made paper. With title- 
page and cover designs by Mr. Kd- 
mund H, Garrett. 16mo, cloth, gilt 
top, $1.25. 


PURCELL ODE AND OTHER POETS. 
By Rosrert Bripeks. 16mo, cloth, 
gilt top, $1.50 net. 

Two hundred copies printed on Van 

Gelder hand-made paper for sale in 

America. 


ECCE PUELLA. By WILLIAM SHARP. 
Octavo, cloth $1.25. 
‘*To the woman of tharty.”’ 


THE WERE-WOLF. By CLEMENCE 
HousMAN. With title-page, cover de- 
sign and illustrations by Laurence 
Housman. Square 16mo, $1.25. 

Miss Housman has caught the spirit 
of mystery which broods in the long 
winter night over the Scandinavian 
snows. Mr. Housman’sclever designs 
show the same grasp of Scandinavian 
feeling. 


THE WOOD OF THE BRAMBLES. 
By FRANK MATHEW. 8vo, cloth, $1.50. 
This new Irish novel is a story of the 

uprising in 1798, a most tragic period of 

Irish history, with all its exciting inci- 

dents of rapine and outrage and deeds 

of daring and self-sacrifice depicted in 
lurid colors. 


THE BATTLE OF DORKING. The 
German Conquest of England. Rem- 
iniscences of a volunteer, describing 
the arrival of the German Armada, 
the destruction of the British fleet, 
the decisive battle of Dorking, the 
capture of London, the downfall of 
the British Empire. Octavo, paper, 
29 cents. 

Trade supplied by the Western News Co. 
and Branches. 
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For sale by booksellers generally, or will 
be sent postpaid, on receipt of the price, by 
the publishers. 


WAY & WILLIAMS, 
Publishers, Chicago. 


| A Novel. 


MESSRS. HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN 
AND COMPANY ANNOUNCE 
THE FOLLOWING 
NEW BOOKS: 


wv 
Tom Grogan. 


By F. Horkinson Smirn, author of ‘‘A 
Gentleman Vagabond,’’ Colonel Carter 
of Cartersville,’’ ete. Beautifully 
printed, and boundin a strikingly art- 
istic style. Illustrated with nineteen 
designs by C. 8S. REmNHART. Crown 
Svo, $1.50. 

This is the strongest and most striking story 
Mr. Smith has yet written. The heroine, ‘*Tom 
Grogan,’’ is a Superb and original character; the 
incidents are dramatic, and illustrate some burn- 


ing questions of the day; and the — and humor 
lend peculiar charm to a remarkable story. 


The Expansion of Religion. 


Six Lectures delivered before the Lowell 
Institute by E. WincnEsTER DONALD, 
D. D., Rector of Trinity Church, 
Boston. , 12mo., gilt top, $1.50. 

In this interesting book Dr. Donald aims to 
show that religion is not to be confounded with 
ecclesiasticism, and is a permanent force in ‘hu- 
man affairs, and he traces its connection to-day 
with industrialism, socialism, education, organ- 
my Chistianity, and the enlargement of human 

e, 


History of Prussia under Fred- 
eric the Great 1756-1757. 


By HERBERT TUTTLE, late Professor in 
Cornell University. With a Portrait 
and a Biographical Sketch by Profes- 
sor Herbert B. Adams. Crown 8vo., 
gilt top, $1.50. 

This book contains a thoroughly studied and 
admirably written account of the early part of 
the great Seven Years’ War, untangling its di- 
plomacy, describing its battles, and forming a 
valuable addition to the three volumes hag 


written by Professor Tuttle on the History. of 
Prussia. 


Spring Notes from Tennessee. 


By BRADFORD ToRREY, author of “A 
Florida Sketch-Book,’’ ‘‘Birds in the 
Bush,”’ ‘‘A Rambler's Lease,’’ ‘‘The 
loot-path Way.’’ 16mo., $1.25. 

A delightful group of papers, several never be- 
fore printed, containing observations of birds and 
scenery in Tennessee, some of them on famous 
battlefields —Chickamauga, Lookout Mountain, 


ete. 
Pirate Gold. 


A Novel. By F. J. Stimson (‘‘J. S. of 
Dale’’). 16mo., $1.25. 

A story of Boston in the middle of this century. 
It is not an historical novel, but reproduces with 
great fidelity and charm the social atmosphere 
of the place and time.. The season will bring few 
brighter or more readable novels. 


Four-Handed Folk. | 


By OLIvE THORNE MILLER, author of 
‘“Bird-Ways,’’ ‘In Nesting-Time,” 
‘Little Brothers of the Air,’’ ‘‘A Bird- 
Loverin the West. Illustrated. 16mo., 
$1.25. | 
A very attractive book describing observations 

of various pets,—the kinkajou, “living balls.’’ 

the lemur, marmoset, chimpanzee, ocelot, and 
several kinds of monkeys. 


Froebel’s Occupations. 


Vol. Il. of ‘*The Republic of Childhood.’’ 
By KaTE DoueLas Wigan and Nora 
ARCHIBALD SMITH. l16mo., $1.00. 
“Froebel’s Gifts’’ has been received with great 

favor as of special value to both kindergartners 


and mothers. This volume continues the admir- 
able scheme begun in that. 


Tom Brown’s School Days. 


By Tuomas Hugues. From new plates, 
large type, 12mo., $1.00. 
A very desirable edition of one of the most in- 


teresting, most popular, and most wholesome 
English books ever written. 


Clarence. 


By Bret Harte. Riverside 


Paper Series. 16mo., 50 cents. 

Many writers have tried their hand at the 
American Civil War. Mr. Bret Harte alone has 
given us aromance worthy of that stupendous 
struggle.”’—Black and White, London. 


Sold by Booksellers. Sent Postpaid by 
HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & CO., - Boston. 
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t de unite ina larger fellowship 
and co-operation, such exist- 
ing societies and liberal elements 
as are in sympathy with the 
movement toward undogmatic 
religion; to foster and encourage 
the organization of non-sectarian 
churches and kindred societies 
on the basis of absolute mental 
liberty; to secure a closer and 
more helpful association of all 

these in the thought and work of the world under the great 

law and life of love; to develop the church of humanity, 
democratic in organization, progressive in spirit, aiming at 
the development of pure and high character, hospitable to all 
forms of thought, cherishing the spiritual traditions and ex- 
periences of the past, but keeping itself open to all new light 
and the higher.developments of the future.—From Articles of 
Incorporation of the American Congress of Liberal ‘Religious Socteties. 


Editorial. 


O God, tn every temple I see people that see thee, and in 

every language L hear spoken, people praise thee. 
-olythetsm and Islam feel after thee. 

Each religion says, ‘*Thou art one without equal.” 

[f it be a mosque people murmur the holy prayer, and of it 
be a Christian church, people ring the bell from love 
to thee. 

Sometimes I frequent the Christian cloister, and some- 


times the mosque. 
But it ts thou whom I search from temple. to temple. 
rom an inscription by Abul Fayl for a temple in Kashmir. 


—— ea 

The tenth anniversary of the general order of the 
“King’s Daughters” reports a membership of four hun- 
dred thousand. This is an order which sprung from 
Edward Everett Hale’s story “In His Name.” But at 
the annual meeting Congregationalists, I:piscopalians, 
Baptists and Presbyterians took part. 


nnniipoii 

When love courses joyously in the chambers of the 
soul and thought touches love into vitality, then God 
is in the heart and the life of the soul is hfe with God, 
but when selfishness or indolence causes love to lan- 
euish and the streams of usefulness become festering 
pools, then we have lost the life of God in the soul, then 
for the first time does life become Godless. 


The Infinite reveals Himself not only to but through 
the uprising spirit of man. He is to be found where 
there is liberty. He is to be found where there is fra- 
ternity. He is declared where there is integrity. These 
are the bigger words for God. Says Emerson, “If you 
want to save the name of God multiply its synonyms.” 
Says Bartol, “I sometimes love to say ‘Allah’ that I 


may escape the word and find the thing.” | 
| +e; . 


It was a sad occasion that called Robert Collyer 
back to his Chicago home, the funeral of his old friend 
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and parishioner, Mrs. Nathan Mears, but it always 


makes the hearts of his old friends glad to see him, 
and ihe was listened to with delight in his old pulpit 
last Sunday night and at the Church of the Messiah 
Sunday evening. His heart of love grows not old. 
He preaches the gospel that knows no bounds. He 
is at home everywhere, but most at home in Chicago, 
the scene of his early and splendid triumph. 


pee 

“Wall Buddha” was the motto of that Buddhistic sect 
which our friend Kinza Riuga Hirai, of Parliament of 
Religion memories, belonged to. “Kill the Buddha” 
of form, “kill the Buddha” of doctrine, kill the official 
Buddha, the sacerdotal Buddha in order that Buddha, 
the spirit of gentleness, Buddha, the prophet of human- 
ity, the Buddha of the pitying hand, of the gentle heart, 
of the inquiring mind, may be found. So with Christ, 
the official Christ of the dogma, the Christ of the vicari- 
ous sacrifice; the stately “Ruler of nations.” As Repre- 
sentative Morse’s proposed amendment to the consti- 
tution of the United States puts it, let him be killed, 
pass out of our statute books, wither in our creeds, 
fade in our minds, that Jesus, the tender lover of babes, 
the compassionate brother of the fallen and the stained, 
the shepherd of the lost, the inspirer of the discouraged, 
the advocate of the poor, the open handed brother of 
humanity, the splendid prophet of justice, may live more 
and more abundantly. 


oo —#- 

Professor Small told with effect at the Ethical Con- 
eress in St. Louis, while speaking on municipal reform, 
of how at a meeting of evangelical ministers in Chicago 
called to consider municipal interests, a quartette of 
ministers sang with effect a musical adaptation of the 
old hymn 

‘sarth is a desert drear, 

Heaven is our home,” 
with great variations on the refrain “Heaven is our 
home.” At the close of the singing another minister 
arose and said, “It may be that ‘heaven is our home,’ 
but Chicago is our present place of residence. I move 
that we give the rest of the time to the interests of 
Chicago.” By paying due attention to our ‘present 
place of residence’ we will gradually awaken to the 
thought that it is a part of the cosmic order, that its 


interests are rooted an the life eternal, that our country 


is a province in the great commonwealth of the world, 
a hopeful setthement in the boundless and endless 
kingdom of God. 


einicirtaicaeenatie 

In the line of our last week’s editorial our readers 
will be interested to know that the “plain talk” insti- 
tuted by the Municipal Voters’ League in Chicago is 
being carried where it belongs. Last week the Com- 
mercial Club of Chicago, which is composed of sixty 
men who are supposed to have the longest pocket- 
books in the city, considered at their monthly meeting 
the question of municipal reform, and Aldermen Kent 
and Harlan, representing the unimpeachable elements 
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in the council, addressed them. The former said to 
them as reported in the Z7zbune, “The aldermen are 
criticised justly and thoroughly but other men not in 
the council do as bad things and run no risks of fine 
or the penitentiary. It is well enough to call John 
Powers ‘the Prince of Boodlers’ but why do we not 
mention Charles T. Yerkes at the same time? Yerkes 
came to Chicago with a proposition that ‘every man 
has his price’ and seems to have pretty thoroughly 
demonstrated its truth. There are men here who make 


a business of watering stocks and: deceiving investors. 


It is not the silver curse alone which is ruining the 
credit of the country abroad but the sharp tricks of 
‘business men’ who are running a close race between 
millions and the penitentiary.” Personalities are always 
to be regretted: Names should be used with caution 
but if the pure public sentiment requires plain talk and 
direct attack upon the boodlers in the council, the war 
must be carried into Africa and equally plain talk con- 
cerning those who with boodle buy the council. If these 
heavy diners are innocent they must have rejoiced in 
the plain speech of these aldermen. If any of them 
are involved they deserved the medicine administered 
and it may do them good. 


-—-2--—-4- 

We hope soon to be able to present to our readers 
a more detailed account of the Ethical Congress held 
last week in St. Louis from the pen of another, but we 
are glad to speak our editorial word of congratulation 
with Mr. Sheldon and his associates of the ethical 
movement over the successful meeting. It was a fit- 
ting celebration of the tenth anniversary of Mr. Shel- 
don’s movement, which represents a‘work that has chal- 
lenged the respect and enlisted the sympathies of all 
right thinking and free minded people in St. Louis, 
The Congress in the main was held to severely prac- 
tical ends and notwithstanding the one but severe dis- 
appointment caused by the inability of Professor Adler, 
the honored leader, to be present, the program moved 
steadily on and was a strong one. The senior editor 
of THE New Unity was able to be a part of the interest- 
ing Congress through Thursday and Friday, and there 
was every indication that the Saturday and Sun- 
day meetings would represent rising interests and 
reach a fitting climax. Women’s relation to civic 
problems, questions of municipal reform, the 
problems of moral education and _ practical help- 
fulness, particularly self-helpfulness, engaged the 
attention of the sessions attended. It will be hard 
to keep distinct the boundaries of this movement 
simply because it rays out beyond marginal lines. 
These societies and lecturers may not always be suc- 
cessful in preserving definite distinctions between them- 
selves and other societies and workers who under many 
names and differing forms are working for the same 
end. Indeed, the societies themselves, although so few, 
have widely differentiated in methods and in the dis- 
tinctive aim at any given time although they, in com- 
mon with an increasing number of organizations, 
churches and societies outside their “cult,” are pushing 
for the common end,—the elevation of humanity, mak- 
ing for better adjustment of the individual and society, 
basing their fellowship in this ethical work of ites 
ing the right, 
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“Reading From the Bible.” 


_ This is the title of a book prepared by the Chicageu 
Woman’s Educational Union for use in public schools. 
It is a child of much care, many prayers and great 
anxiety, a book which may become the center and cause 
of hot discussion and alas, with grim irony, it is a book 
which may become the source of bitter feeling and ir- 
religious emotions, all in the name of religion. 

The Woman’s Educational Union consists of a band 
of women organized several years ago for the specific 
purpose of securing a return in the use of the Bible in 
the public schools, in some way as a text book of re- 
ligion and morals. It is a book of concessions con- 
ceived in the interest of generosity as well as of religion. 
It seeks to restore the Bible to the public school by a 
process of elimination. This book has omitted so 
much of the Bible as would be objectionable to a dis- 
believer in miracles or in the Trinity, to the Jew and 
to the rationalist. All the miracles of the Old and New 
Testament are omitted, including all accounts of the 
resurrection. The words “Jesus” and “Christ” do not 
appear in the topical index. There are but two verses 
selected from the Gospel of John and they the colorless 
ones in which Jesus, in answer to the disciples’ request 
concerning his doctrine, seems to evade the question 
and simply says, ‘I spoke openly to the world; I have 
taught in the synagogue and in the temple, whither 
the Jews always resort; and in secret have I said 
nothing,” only eight short passages from Luke, two 
passages from Mark, twenty from Matthew. Even the 
Sermon on the Mount is severely dismembered and 
depersonalized. All this goes to show in what a con- 
ciliatory spirit these women have worked. Indeed the 
fact that they date their inspiration and their method 
directly to David Swing and that the editorial com- 
mittee contains the name of a representative of the 
Catholic Church, the Presbyterian and the Sweden- 
borgian faiths is sufficient evidence that these women 
were actuated by the spirit of concession and com- 
promise. hey have not worked for what they want. 
They have worked rather for what they supposed 
might be secured. They now ask the school board 
of Chicago to authorize the use of this minimum Bible, 
reduced to the simplest terms of ethics and theism, 
nothing but righteousness towards man and reverence 
towards God. We ‘heartily congratulate the women 
on the success of their work. It is a beautiful 
little book containing many gems. If one came upon 
this matter for the first time it would unquestion- 
ably arouse a great desire on the part of the intelligent 
reader to know more of the sources from which these 
Both in form and in matter the book 
is What it claims to be, an admirable little hand-book 
of ethical and religious teachings which will be wel- 
comed by many teachers and parents who have skill 
enough to use such. Let us hasten to make further 
admissions. The anxieties of these sisters are well 
founded. Their purpose is not only a high one but 
their zeal is legitimate. Our schools sadly need more 
earnestness. Our children need to be profoundly 
touched with earnestness. There is a sad lack of moral 
training in American life to-day. Witness the free and 
easy morality of our business men; witness the un- 
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sympathetic social chasms that divide our women; wit- 
ness the selfishness of trade and the rottenness of pol- 
itics; witness the ever profitable industry of the brewer 
and the distiller and the humiliating records of our di- 
vorce courts. These humiliations largely rest upon ani 
spring out of those who have passed through American 
schools and there are those in our schools to-day who 
are passing into this social fabric, so meager in its de- 
voutness, so cold in ats sympathies, so wanting in right- 
eousness. | 

We are reluctant to speak a critical word concerning 
this work of the women. The writer of this notice 
was sorry he could not have accepted the cordial invi- 
tation of the committee to stand shoulder to shoulder 
with them in their high endeavor. But we object to 
it first for the injustice it does to the Bible itself. It is 
at best but a well meaning case of vivisection. The vas- 
cular tissue has been terribly torn, the life blood has 
been let out of it, the human element has been elim- 
inated. Prophetic words are retained but the prophets 
have been excluded. Precepts of heroism have been 
conserved but illustrations of heroism, the story of the 
stalwarts, the achievements of the reformers, the pathos 
of living and the warning of sinning have been ex- 
cluded. We have here but the chemist’s subject after 
tie flower has been analyzed, much of the fragrance 
cone, all the organic beauty marred and only the dis- 
jointed elements left. These well-meaning women are 
anxious by way of concession to prohibit all “note of 
comment” on the part of the teacher. It is the “note 
and comment” alone that will justify the use of any 
text. The Bible without “note and comment” is a 
fetish. For the children to memorize these disjointed 
texts without knowledge of their origin, their setting, 
their purpose, will not only be fruitless but many be- 
come immoral. It will deaden the sensibilities. It 
will be to relate these texts to the superstition that used 
to try to conjure by sacred formulas. It is making of 
the Bible and Bible text nineteenth century “abraca- 
dabras” like those of the olden times and Eastern clans 
when men hoped by the pronunciation of the mystic 
formula to ward off evil spirits and to woo certain de- 
sirable ends. No, the Bible deserves better treatment 
at our hands than this and must receive it before ever 
it can become the. moral and religious hand-book it 
might be. 

We object to it in the second place because of the lim- 
itations it implies in the source of such selections. This 
book introduced in the way proposed would inevitably 
carry with it the implication which rested in the minds 
of the compilers, that the Bible as a whole 1s the source 
of morals and religion, that it is peculiarly the hand- 
book of the spirit, thus doing violence to two important 
and very ethical conclusions which have forced them- 
selves upon the intelligent mind of the nineteenth cen- 
tury, and for: schools to set themselves against the re- 
sults of scholarship is suicidal even though it be in the 
name of morality and the interests of religion. This 
little book itself unconsciously emphasizes the first con- 
clusion, viz.: our Bible is a book of limitations and a 
book of degrees. The child will naturally want to 
know,—what about the larger part which was leit out? 
Why was'so much omitted? Will it not be forced and 
ought it not be forced upon the mind, because it con- 
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tains not only much irrelevant matter but oftentimes 
contradictory and sometimes unwholesome, immoral 
maiter. The very title carries the old implication that 
the Bible is a.-book'that is coherent, consistent, and 
with unquestioned credentials, when in fact, it is a 
literature, a collection of writings, some of them far 
removed from the others in time, purpose and teaching. 
It is a book that contains stories of cruelty and texts 


of narrowness which perhaps it is well to omit along- 


side of those texts that speak for the universal heart. 
We object to this book because of the implied exclusive- 
ness of its clam. When some two years ago we were 
asked to co-operate with the committee in this com- 
pilation, we said “Yes, if you will gather your blossoms 
tronmmthe universal garden, enforce morality with the 
high witnesses of the race, let the texts and parables of 


buddha stand alongside those of Jesus; let Sokrates 
' o gf s . “ ° ) 
reinforce Isaiah and Zoroaster and Mohammed, Epicte- 


tus and Marcus Aurelius, Fenelon and a’Kempis be 
heard when literary and ethical judgment justifies, con- 
cerning the high duties of life, purity, honesty, patriot- 
ism, alongside of the oracular utterances of the Bible.” 
But the demand was one step beyond the outermost 


rim of their concessions. They would accept almost_ 


any canon of selection from within but they drew 
the line at the Hebrew and Christian Bible, thereby 
revealing, much against their wishes, an. ultimate dog- 
matic element in their highintentions. Push this move- 
ment to its ultimate and you will find that its inspira- 
tion rests not solely in the moral and religious edtca- 
tron of our chidlren, but also by implication the re- 
establishment of our Christian and Jewish Bible as the 
ultimate authority in morals and religion. On account 
of this implication do we doubt the wisdom of:the move- 
ment and will oppose its authoritative introduction 
in the public schools. There is a larger Bible than 
that from which this is collated, a Bible resplendent 
with not only texts but illustrations of the noble life. 
To ignore this larger Bible is not only to do violence 
to the possible inspirations that are available to the 
child, but it 1s to perpetuate an injustice upon the tax- 
payer whose conscience perchance is not rooted in the 
Christian faith and text nor even in the Jewish faith 
and text. He may be of the household of Islam or a 
modern Parsi or a nineteenth century Greek. One 
whose religion finds its highest symbol in the burning 
orb of day or the ever changing divinities of nature. 
If there be but one such tax-payer in the district, his 
child has a right to our public schools, which right 
carries with it the assurance that not even by implica- 
tion will there be an indignity offered his father’s re- 
ligion or his mother’s faith, for the child’s religious 
nature is safer, rooted in this life and in the piety of its 
own fireside, than in the repetition of a thousand Bible 
texts. 


> <2 - —!- 


The oldest botanical work in the world, says the 
Newcastle Chronicle, is sculptured on the walls of a 
room in the great temple of Karnak, at Thebes, in 
Egypt. It represents foreign plants brought home by 
an Egyptian sovereign, Thothmes III, on his return 


from a campaign in Arabia. The sculptures show not 


only the plant or tree, but the leaves, fruit and seed 
pods, separately, after the fashion of modern botanical 
treatises. 7 ; 
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The Liberal Congress. 


flospitable to All Forms of Thought: Everyone Re- 
| Sponstble for His Own. 


In Shadow Land. 


World of wonder, world of shadow, while the evening greets the night, 
With its multitude of murmurs ere the day has taken flight,— 

With its mellow golden glory gilding mountain crest and sky, 

In the wierd transfiguration of the day about to die. 


Full of tenderness and longing isthe gloaming’s tranquil spell, 

W hen the glow-worm’s lamp is lighted in the darkness of the dell, 
Wren from heaven's crystal silence gleams each pallid trembling star, 
And the mysteries of sorrow press upon us from afar. 


All the secrecies of slumber and the sanctities of death 
Waver mid the shifting shadows, whisper in the zephyr’s breath; 
And I listen to the music of the spirit-tones that sigh, 
[In the shadow land of silence, where they loiter but to die. 
: Charles A. Keeler. 


A Reminiscence of Frederick D. Maurice 
and James Martineau. 


To-night as I had shoved aside a pile of letters which it 


~Wwas the work in hand to answer, and was finding more 


agreeable entertainment in looking over the last Nrw 
Unity, by some strange trick of the brain, much like that, 
I imagine, to which we are indebted for Browning’s poem, 
“Two in the Campagna,” a pleasant reminiscence was 
awakened which brought into association three illustrious 
characters, and I was tempted to jot down the story for 
my grandchildren and perhaps Tur New Unrry to read 
sometime—“sometime,” as one of them said, “when you 
are dead, dear grandma.” Yes, and “sometime,” when, as 
I hope, the world shall have moved on beyond the ‘“‘ecurs- 
ings” that by some law of association called up the pleas- 
ant remembrance which is the theme of my story. One 
of the letters was from a western mission field in North 
Dakota. It is.a report of a sermon to which the writer 
had just listened, describing and commenting upon our 
“People’s Church,” which “Unity” and some of its com- 
peers helped to dedicate a little more than twelve months 
since. : 

The subject of this western minister’s or missionary’s 
sermon (I don’t know under what auspices exactly he 
sails, or from what fund he draws the money support 
for such preaching) seems to have been “The People’s 
Church in Kalamazoo,” which he described as ‘a creed- 
less church which had existed for about a quarter of a 
century as a Unitarian Church, but was about defunct 
when Miss Carrie Bartlett took charge of it. She saw 
something must be done to increase the membership, and 
in order to gather in the driftwood from orthodox churches, 
and also all the deists, agnostics and atheists, she cast off 
the name ‘Unitarian,’ because it suggested a little of a 
creed, and attached the name ‘People’s Church’ to a con- 
glomeration of atheists, agnostics, deists, retrograde Jews, 
hypocritical Episcopalians, backsliding Methodists, traitor- 
eus Baptists, reprobate Presbyterians, big-headed Congre- 
gationalists and heretical Catholics.” “If there was ever 
laughter in hell,” he said, “it was when that sacred name, 
that divine livery, was stolen from the threshold of heaven 
by that audacious woman” to minister to this People’s 
Chureh. “A chureh not only without a Bible, but without 
a God.” 

But it was this letter of bitter cursings and falsifyings 
that brought most clearly to my memory one of the most 
remarkable sermons that I have ever heard, and one of 
the most remarkable men, whom to have seen and heard 
several times I consider one of the greatest privileges of 
my life; that is Frederick D. Maurice. But above his 
grave I once heard him maligned as the man who had done 
more harm than any infidel, or all the infidels in England. 
It was these letters that brought back very precious mem- 
ories of that heaven-illuminated face, and the most up- 


lifting utterances, as it then seemed to me, that I ever 


heard in any sermon to which I had been privileged to 
listen. The last time that I ever saw Elizabeth Peabody was 
not long after the death of Frederick D. Maurice. I had 
recently returned from England, and our conversation fell 
upon some of the great ministers and notables of London, 
when she asked if I had ever chanced to hear Mr. Maurice. 
I had several times. And then she told me of a won- 
derful sermon to which she had listened when she.was in 
London during the very sad illness that preceded the 
death of her sister, Mrs. Hawthorne. It was a very sad 
ease, and she was crushed by her sorrow. It seemed 
greater than she could bear, and to get away from her- 
self one Sunday she went out without any aim as to where 
she was going to hear a sermon. She came by chance, 
or providence, not knowing whom she should hear, to 
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Whitehall chapel, where Charles I was beheaded; the 
story of this event brought her there as the saddest place 
to which her heart drew her. The minister for that day 
was I*rederick D. Maurice. She did not even know to 
whom she was listening. It was an address to the in- 
mates of an institution for the blind. Shé said no ser- 
mon that she ever heard in her life affected her like that; 
she had never experienced anything of the kind so re- 
markable, and she described the effect upon those blind 
children. It really seemed as though the light that shone 
from his face had penetrated their souls and given them 
actual sight. When she had got so far in her description 
of the sermon, and his appearance, I exclaimed: ‘Why, 
Miss Peabody, were you present to hear that wonderful 
sermon by Mr. Maurice? I was there also, and I am 
glad to know that my experience was not altogether im- 
agination. I can well imagine its effect upon you under 
such peculiar cireumstances,—that it lifted you out of your 
great grief above all earthly sorrow; you lived for the 
time in the universal, in the eternal.” 

Now, in the light of recent psychological discoveries and 
recent steps of progress in science, I can well believe that 
such souls as Maurice might have psychological or soul 
power to impart something that may well be compared 
to the power of the X rays recently discovered. I never 
saw a face that shone with such a light as his. Those 
blind faces were turned up to his and reflected the won- 
drous light that was in his, which it was said was pe- 
culiar to Mr. Maurice. They were fixed upon him as 
though they saw him. It was truly wonderful, wonder- 
ful! We both had the same feeling, that there was a 
power in that man we had never seen before. This re- 


_ flection of light, as it seemed, was so peculiar to him that 


many noticed it, and a man once asked him what it was 
in him that gave him that peculiar expression. His face 
shone as I have seen an alabaster vase when a light was 
dropped within. Mr. Maurice replied that he did not 
know what it was unless it was because he believed in 
communion with the Father of Light, and that communion 
would be granted to anyone who truly desired it. Then 
I told Miss Peabody of being in London when Frederick 
D. Maurice died, and witnessing the funeral, attended by 
Dean Stanley, from my window; though I did not know 
until the next day that it was the funeral of Mr. Maurice. 
But the next Sunday I went to Little Portland Place to 
hear James Martineau, where I frequently attended church, 
and that day it was a sermon for I‘rederick D. Maurice, 
in which he paid a beautiful tribute to his friend. I re- 
member one thing he said with much feeling that deeply 
impressed me. He spoke particularly of that spiritual ra- 
diance of countenance, of character and influence. It was 


like an actual halo about him; so mueh so, he said, that 


no man or woman—no workingman or washerwoman in 
the humblest walks of life—ever came within the sphere 
of his peculiar influence without feeling it, without being 
uplifted to a higher life and better purposes by him. 

In the afternoon of that Sunday I went with a friend 
from Chicago, who was in London with me, to High 
gate Cemetery, where Mr. Maurice was buried, and where 
is also George Eliot’s grave. The keepers of cemeteries 
in England never feel themselves obliged to render service 
to visitors on Sunday, and we were left to ourselves to 
find the grave of Mr. Maurice. While seeking for it, 
according to a general direction as to what part of the 
cemetery it was in, a gentleman accosted us with: “You 
seem to be looking for some grave. Can I assist you to 
find it?’ I told him we were in search of the grave of 
Mr. Maurice, who was buried here two days before. “I 
know it is in this part of the cemetery, but we do not 
seem to find it.’ “The very grave I am looking for, also,” 
he replied. “I will see if I can find it.” He went away, 
and in a few moments returned saying he had found 
it, and would be happy to conduct us to it, and did 
so. Two other gentlemen were standing by the grave 
who looked like clergymen. ‘This gentleman went 
up to them and engaged in conversation with them, so 
loud that I could not fail to hear as plainly as though the 
conversation was directed to me. Then. I saw that he 
was seeking the grave of Mr. Maurice for a very different 
purpose from that which had influenced our search. His 
interest and courtesy in showing us the way to it really 
seemed to be that he might have more of an audience 
to hear the outpouring of his wrath on the man buried 
there. He seemed to have sought his grave for the pur- 
pose of cursing him. ‘There,’ said he, to one of the men, 
pointing to the grave, “there lies a man who has done 
more harm than any infidel in England.” “How so?” 
said one of them the other was silent and sober. “By 
the heresy that he has preached,’ was the reply. What 
was his heresy?’ was questioned back again. “Heresy 
about all that is Christian,” our guide replieds But he 
dwelt principally upon his infidelity about hell. “Maurice 
did not believe that there was any hell.” The man’s 
earnestness would seem to indicate that he thought this 
doctrine was the foundation of Christian faith. “But he 
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preached about the same doctrine that Dean Stanley did,” 
said the man who was mostly silent. “Yes, and Dean 
Stanley has done more harm than all the infidels in 
England,” he angrily replied. And he almost raved about 
these degenerate times when a belief in hell was getting 


to be left out of the sermons of all preachers, churchmen ‘ 


and dissenters 

Standing on the other side of me was a young man 
and woman, evidently a workingman and his wife. They 
seemed to listen with pain to the conversation. The 
tears stood in their eyes, and as these others moved off, 
still continuing their conversation, this man pulled his 
buttonhole bouquet from its fastening, threw it upon the 
grave of Mr. Maurice, and turned away with head bowed 
as if it was from.the grave of a near friend. I waited a 
few moments until all had gone but myself and friend, 
when I stepped over the chain that, fastened to stone 
posts, surrounded the grave, picked up the little bunch 
of flowers that he had thrown there, and brought them 
home as a precious Keepsake, confirming what Mr. Mar- 
tineau had said in the morning sermon—that there. was 
not a poor workingman or woman who had ever come 
in contact with Mr. Maurice who had not felt the charm 
of his loving, spiritual influence. When I told Miss Pea- 
body of this scene at his grave, and that I had religiously 
preserved those flowers, she exclaimed: “Oh, give me just 
one flower from that little bunch. You don’t know how 
I should prize it,” and I promised to send it to her when 
I came home; but when I came home and sought in my 
drawer the little buneh of dried and withered flowers, I 
could. not find it in my heart to break the bunch, and I 
sent the whole to her. 

Now, I am sure that .it was these letters that I had 
shoved aside (there were three of them), all breathing 


forth “threatenings and slaughter’ toward our People’s. 


Chureh, none but the writers knew why, which brought 
this scene at the grave of Maurice to my mind, and put 
me in the very comforting company of three remarkable 
characters whom I hope to find again sometime—Maurice, 
Martineau and Elizabeth Peabody, and helped me to feel 
of how little consequence is such bitterness as these let- 
ters contained, to those who are really about their Father’s 
business in life. 

L. H. STONE. 


Liberal Religious Congress. 


PROCEEDINGS OF THE SECOND SEMI-ANNUAL MEETING OF THE 
BOARD OF DIRECTORS OF THE AMERICAN CONGRESS 
OF LIBERAL RELIGIOUS SOCIETIES. 


The board met at 175 Dearborn street, Chicago, April 
20, 1896, at 10:30 a.m. Present: H. W. Thomas, presi- 
dent; E. G. Hirseh, vice-president, and Directors Caroline 
J. Bartlett, A. W. Gould, A. N. Aleott, R. A. White, Paul 
Jarus, and Jenkin Lloyd Jones, secretary. By invitation 
the following members of sub-committees were also pres- 
ent: Mrs. Celia P. Woolley, George B. Penney, J. L. 
Duncan, E. Montgomery, W. A. Colledge. Communications 
were received and read from Vice-Presidents R. Heber 
Newton and W. M. Salter, and from Directors H. R. Whit- 
more, F. E. Dewhurst, Alex. Kent, John Faville, W. L. 


Sheldon, J. H. Crooker and Mrs. Henry Solomon; also. 


from Paul R. Frothingham, secretary of the Free Religious 
Association; Joseph Stolz, B. R. Waldo of Rockford; J. 
M. Seott of Ithaea, N. Y., and others. The secretary pre- 
sented a report in writing setting forth the work done 
at the central office, representing some thirty visits to 
as many different towns outside the city since the last meet- 
ing of the board in June, and about seven hundred com- 
munications sent from the central office; funds having 
been received from seven societies; from the equivalent of 
eleven life members at twenty-five dollars each and some 
seventy annual members at five dollars each; about twenty 
annual subscription not yet collected, all of which are prob- 
ably available. 
Total actual receipts up to date..................$1,807.21 
Fe os os soos rc eh cb wie bs wetscacshee. Spee 
Balance on an ee bs kbs keedckne aw ae 

Concerning present strength and future prospects and 
work, the secretary further reported as follows: 

In view of all this it seems to me that we are warranted 
in believing that there is a work for us to do, and that 
if we are willing to work on long lines, with steady hands, 
avoiding the distractions of useless controversy, there is 
a great and immeasurable work for us to do. This pros- 
pective constituency lies first with the independent socie- 
ties needing and anxious for more fraternity. Second, the 
Jewish societies, whose own work is so distinct, their 
own mission so marked out by fate that they must, whether 
or no, attend to that, but who have a heart and a hand 
for such open work outside and beyond their lines as 
is within reach of an uncompromised fellowship. Our 
experience shows that they are ever willing to take hold 
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of any hand which seems to them to be extended, in an 
unqualified and unpatronizing spirit of equality. They 
can well have the courage of Ralph Waldo Emerson when 
he said, “I dip my pen in the blackest of ink because 
I am not afraid of falling into my ink bottle.’ Their 
owh autonomy and interests are beyond danger, and 
whatsoever makes for the triumph of liberal religion is 
a triumph for their own thought and work. Third, the 
great moving caravan in orthodoxy itself. They who are 
how hanging on the ragged edge of the creeds, honestly 
halting over questions of synods and conferences and 
councils, but which by a divine propulsion must move 
on. They are moving on and they are moving on 
in the congress direction. They are going in no 
other direction. They are looking not for a mere lib- 
eral “denomination” with other theological traditions and 
controversial implications, but they are looking for a fel- 
lowship and comradeship where they are, under what- 
ever hame and in whatever work they may find them- 
Selves, a fellowship that will leave them free to work 
out their own salvation and that of their constituency for 
time and etefnity. Fourth, and chiefly, the unorganized 
elements, the unhoused and the unchurched, the ever-in- 
creasing class of religiously hungry and _- spiritually 
lonesome people, particularly in the West, that are com- 


ing into conscious need of some kind of organic relations © 


with others in the interest of morals and religion. This 
is the waiting material for the Congress. In bigger towns 
the denominational missionary of the more liberal faiths 
with the words “Unitarian,” “Ethical Culture” or ‘Jew- 
ish” upon his banner, may find constituency enough to 
Start a-new movement, but in the smaller places the only 
possible thing is a “People’s Church” of some kind or 
another, and movement must be on that line if at all, 
as is witnessed by the recent cases of Streator, Freeport, 
La Porte, Sterling, Princeton and other places. 


WHAT IS THE NEXT THING TO DO? 


1. Profit by our experience thus far. Make such changes 
in name, constitution and methods as will appropriate the 
wisdom evolved in these two years of life-and will con- 
form to the facts as they are now. The report of the com- 
mittee of which Dr, Carus is chairman will possibly help 
us: in this direction. I hope such modifications as we 
may adopt may look first toward making the name more 
inclusive and hospitable than it now is if it can so be 
done. Second, while not eliminating the. possibility of 
society representation, will look more and more to the 
personal constituency, individual memberships, leaving the 
societies more time to deliberate and more chance to grow 
whatever way they will. 

2. The maintaining at its minimum of our central activ- 
itv, a Chicago center. A bureau of exchange and cor- 
respondence must be necessary. 

3. The beginning as soon as. possible an educational 
campaign through the postoffice and by means of the press. 
This is the cheapest missionary work, the most economic 
pioneer. We need a postoffice mission clerk, one who will 
put such fugitive and cheap printed matter as is educative 
afloat through the world, a series of Congress leaflets, many 
pamphlets now available in the Unity Mission Series, the 
publications of the Jewish Women’s Congress, the sermons 
of Hirsch, Thomas, Savage, Chadwick, Hillis, the superflu- 
ous numbers of THE NEw Unrry, the Federalist, Old and 
New, The Christian Register, the Jewish periodicals, ete.; all 
these duly catalogued and advertised from wherever we 
have a center, distributed by local committees in our vari- 
ous parishes under direction of one secretary who keeps a 


base of supplies in Chicago, would pr ove a great power as 


experience shows. 

4. The holding of one great thought Congress every 
year where the highest things on the educative line avail- 
able will be offered. 

5. The encouraging of the holding of local congresses 
on the inclusive plan under local administration, with 
local names and methods like those which have already 
been held at Streator, Freeport, La Salle, in Illinois, Co- 


-lumbus, O., and others tending in that direction. 


6. The leaving of direct missionary work, certainly until 
finances will warrant otherwise, to state or other local 
activities which may be developed. 

7. A concerted and co-ordinate movement on the part 
of all of the friends of the Congress to put Tok New Uniry, 
which now is the only organ in the field that represents 
the Congress idea (having gathered into itself the life of 
the Universalist Monthly and the Non-Sectarian) into at least 
2,500 new hands at as early a date as possible, thus not 
only strengthening it but making constituency for the 
Congress. | 

8. Lastly, the keeping in mind all the while that some- 
thing which must eventually be done in and for Chicago, 
and until it is done no great organic movement forward 
can be expected,—the preparation of ministers for the 
new work with the new methods here in Chicago in some 
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kind of connection with the great university and library 
resources of the city. 


| HOW IS THIS TO BE DONE’ 
This is program enough for you to smile at, but do not 


dismiss it as incredible until we note the possible resources. 


now at hand. Basing our estimate largely on experience 
in the past, may we not confidently count on a minimum 
annual revenue for the next five years, from these sources, 
something like this: , 


a. From thirty or more societies........... 
b. From individual contributions. ....... 
ec. From one hundred annual members 


ee, 


SSOO 
200 
Postage and printing........ 300 
Salary postoftice mission clerk H20 
Postage and advertising : 180 
ixpenses of annual meetings, local congresses and in- 
cidental necessary work 


Total $2,000 


At the close of the secretary’s report the report of the 


committee to whom was referred the resolutions of Mr. 
Judy and the petition of Dr. Momerie for a modification 
of name, was presented by Dr. Carus. After full discus- 
sion it was unanimously voted that the report be referred 
back to the committee for further consideration in the 
light of present discussion; voted also that this meeting 
of the board of directors commends to the consideration 
of the committee the modification of the name as recom- 
mended by Dr. Momerie, viz.: That it be called “The Lib- 
eral Congress of Religion,” omitting the word “American” 
and substituting the word ‘Religion’ for “Religious So- 
cieties.” The question of the annual meeting was taken 
up. Invitations from Kalamazoo, Rockford, Stewart Ave- 
nue Universalist Chureh, Chicago, and All Souls Church, 
Chicago, were presented, and correspondence indicating 
cordial interests from Indianapolis, Toledo, Springfield 
and other places were read. After discussion it was voted 
that the time of the annual meeting be fixed the first week 
in October and that the present sense of the board is in 
favor of holding the meeting in Chicago. This resolution 
subject to modification by subsequent development. Voted 
that existing activities and expenses be continued until 
the annual meeting. Voted that a committee consisting 
of Jenkin Lloyd Jones, R. A. White, Joseph Stolz, A. N. 
Alcott and Caroline J. Bartlett be appointed a committee 
on program. 

Adjourned subject to the call of the executive committee. 

Jenkin Lloyd Jones, Secretary. 


EXTRACTS FROM LETTERS RECEIVED FROM DIRECTORS AND 
OTHER FRIENDS OFFERED AT THE ABOVE MEETING. 


Rev. J. H. Crooxer: “I can do little more than repeat 
what I have written before, viz.: I wish it suecess and 
believe in its future for good, but I am in no position to 
prove my faith by my works. If I were near you I could 
co-operate; if my purse were full I could aid you with 
ammunition, but my situation renders me a useless mem- 
ber. I am too remote to pass judgment upon plans pro- 
posed. Accept best wishes for a great cause.” | 

REv. JOHN FAVILLE, Pastor First Congregational Church, 
Appleton, Wis.: “I wish I might be at your meeting, but 
‘annot. You know my views. I am chairman of the Com- 
mittee on Christian Unity in our convention. In our report 
next fall we shall advocate a broader platform of fellow- 
ship and delegates to present fraternal greetings to ‘liberal’ 
denominations. We are moving your way. * * *As to 
place of meeting, Chicago is emphatically my choice if I 
can vote by proxy, but I.am with you at any other place 
that seems best.” 


Rev. F. E. DEwnurst, Plymouth Church, Indianapolis: 


“T regret that I cannot get to the board meeting; health. 


prevents. * * * Do go to Kalamazoo. I believe that 
would be the ‘strategic’ thing to do and we should be 
sure of a royal welcome from, Miss Bartlett.” | 

H. R. Wuirmore, St. Louis: “I regret that it is imprac- 
tical to come to Chicago, but I am with you with best 
wishes for success.” 

Mrs. Henry G. Sontomon, Chicago: “Though impossible 
to be present Monday, 1 am ready to assist in any work. 
I hope that the meeting will be very satisfactory.” 

W. L. Swentpon, St. Louis: “It will be impossible for 
me to be present at the board of directors’ meeting Monday, 
but I believe in the Congress.” 

W. M. Sauter. Philadelphia: “Living at such a distance 
it is impracticable to take any active part in the affairs of 
the Congress. Those within easy radius of Chicago must 
carry it on. I see a useful work for it in providing a meeting 


between so-called liberal societies. 
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ground for liberal minds in the churches and out of them. 
Peyond that I do not see clearly.” 

Rev. ALEXANDER KENT, Washington: “I cannot afford 
to go to Chicago. If I were among you I would be de- 
lighted to work with you and on lines indicated in the last 
NEw Unity. I expressed my views last year in regard 
to the Congress movement. They have not changed. I 
have little hope for anything in the nature of federation 
To attempt it would 
be to widen the distance between them. If there are 
enough Independents in and out of the churches to recog- 
nize and carry forward a work on lines projected by the 
Congress there is hope for the movement. [Tor that we 
must wait and work.” 

B. R. Waupo, Rockford: “I should enjoy immensely 
the lift that would come from intercourse with those altru- 
istic souls who represent the Congress. I am perhaps sel- 
fish in wanting to be with you. I do give heart and sympa- 
thy. I hope the time will come when I shall do more. 
Rockford will be glad to weleome the Congress at any 
time you may decide to hold a session here. Think of 
us when planning for the next annual meeting.” 

REv. J. M. Scort, Ithaca, N. Y.: “There is more room 
than most think for Congress work. If there was money 
and the man to give all of his time to organizing societies 
where needed, the men would be forthcoming. * * * | 
think many circles could be started even in conservative 
communities, meeting by firesides first, then in halls, let- 
ting the building of a church take care of itself. In 
many cases that would come on the large plan suggested 
by Mr. Ingersoll in his Sunday sermon in Chicago. I have 
gotten together one such society in a conservative com- 
munity and know at least four other places where similar 
work could be done on a smaller seale. If possible, what 
ought to be done is to raise a guarantee fund large enough 
to put in the field a man with enthusiasm and ability for 
five years; then another fund to create and distribute lit- 
erature. Two years of such work would change the future 
of such things mightily and the work would go on with 
its own impetus, gathering strength from it. Young men 
looking to the ministry would come in large numbers be- 
‘ause it would appeal to them narrowly. It would have 
place for many different kinds of men with as many dif- 
ferent kinds of views. The more I think about it the 
more I believe there is a place for the Congress as an 
aggressive working body, founding societies when pos- 
sible, not in conflict with any existing societies, facing 
dawnward. It would be a truly catholic church, and so 
it would draw experienced ministers into starting inde- 
pendent movements right in the place where they are 
known.” 
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Financial Exhibit From A. C. L. R. S. 


From June 1, 1895, to April 28, 1896. 


RECEIPTS. 
Amount in bank June 1, ’95 


LIFE MEMBERSHIPS ($25 each). 

F. C. Hegeler ($200), LaSalle, [l.; John C. 
Haynes ($100), Boston, Mass.; F. H. Bond, Wenona, 
Ill.; Col. T. W. Higginson, Cambridge, Mass., 
Mrs. Chas. Kozminski, Chicago; Miss Mary E. 
Dewey, Boston, Mass,; Mr. Alvin Joiner, Polo, 
Ill.; Mrs. H.C. Barlow, Evanston, Ind.; Mr. Harry 
Bart, VRIGARO ic oe ck vies 


ANNUAL MEMBERSHIPS ($5 each). 

Dr. H. O. Hoffman ($10), Bloomington, [1l.; Will- 
iam P. Elliott, Chicago, Ill.; Mrs. EK. T. Leonard, 
Chicago; Moses Hooper ($10), Oshkosh,:Wis.; Mrs. 
H. B. Hoyt, Kalamazoo, Mich.; Mr. Horace McKay, 
Indianapolis, Ind.; Mrs. Horace McKay, Indianap- 
olis, Ind.; Rev. Cora L. V. Richmond, Chicago; 
Rev. Florence E. Kollock, Freeport, Ill.: G. S. 
trindley, Thomasboro, Il., Chas. Haas, Chicago; 
Mrs. Chas. Haas, Chicago; Henry Solomon, Chi- 
cago: Mrs. Henry Solomon, Chicago; IF. G. Logan, 
Chicago; Mrs. F. G. Logan, Chicago; 8. T. De Lee 
($10), Chicago; Lewis Kaufman; Mrs. Gertrude H, 
Woodworth, Chicago; Mrs. Ida 8S. Foord, Chicago; 
Lewis Jones, Indianapolis, Ind.; Alvin Joiner ($10), 
Polo, Ind.; Mr. Rockey, Indianapolis, Ind.; Miss 
A. A. Ogden, Chicago; Mrs. Elizabeth Smith Miller, 
Geneva, N. Y.; Rev. John S. Brown, Lawrence, 
Kan.; Edwin S. Brown, Chicago; S. W. Lamson, 
Chicago; Mrs. Phebe M. Butler, Oak Park, IIl.; 
Mrs. Ella W. True, Chicago; Rev. W. C. Gannett, 
Rochester, N. Y.; Frederick Meakin, San Diego, 
Cal.: Rev. E. F. Dinsmore, Santa Barbara, Cal.; 
Rev. A. J. Messing, Chicago; S. C. Mason, Chicago; 
M. L. Ash; Mrs. William Boalch, Chicago; Mr. 
W. R. Jewell, Danville, Ill.; Mrs. W. R. Jewell, 
Danville, Ill.; Mrs. R. Howard Kelly, Chicago; 
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Saul G. Harris, Chicago; J. A. Stoddard, Chicago: 
ye > eee Thomas, Chicago: EK. Rothschild, Chi- 
cago; G. Freund, Chicago; Mrs. Henry L. Frank, 
Chicago; Mr. Henry kL. Frank, Chicago; Jo- 
seph S,-Hartmann, Chicago; D. M. Lord. Chi- 
cago; H. S. Hyman, Chicago: Rev. Caroline J. 
Bartlett, Kalamazoo, Mich.: Simon F lorsheim, Chi-— 
cago; lu. Vv. Harpell, Perry, la.; Adolph Nathan, 
Chicago; Kdward W. Emerson, Concord, Mass.: 
Herman IF. Hahn, Chicago; J. L. Gatzert, Chi- 
cago; Helen J. Kendall, Westfield, Wis.; Rev. 
W. L. Sheldon, St. Louis, Mo.; George H. Shibley 
($10), ‘Chicago; Mrs. M. H. Lackersteen, Chicago; 
Rev. R. Heber Newton ey New York City; Hugh 
Young, New York City;S. M. Fischer, Chicago. . $350, 


SPECIAL SUBSCRIPTIONS. 


MeV. Mm. Baeemuere, Peoria, ill... ... 005. cack 2.00 
Lettie U. Stewart, ONnica@o. ....... ccc cc ccs 2.00 
Rev. HelenG. Putnam, Fargo, N. D......... 2.00 
Pe I 0h ko ooo os kb occ ek Soc livives cee 1.00 
By SG ious ae sy SE ee ese 1.00 
Oy RG rs RNs io kk cc ve ccvcceiss es BU 
Rev..W. D. Simonds, Madison, Wis.......... 1.00 
Fa, As. Bs DR, FF Os nce vs ch bcc cucu was 2.00 
Pe BOs Es BE 65a a hic oo oe Sh ee aks 1.00 
Rev. G. W. Buckley, Sturgis, Mich.....;:..... 2.00 
Miss Juniata Stafford, Chicago............... 1.00 
George 1. McIntosh, Chicago...........:.... 2.00 
EROPOPOE DS Belt Gs SHITOMNO S056 650 5 6 hk ioc cae eee 1.00 
Witnem (. SNOW, CBIOSRO. «2.566 bo i eS 2.00 
Kev. Dy Hh. BGIRCICY, CNICRHO) . 6 ccc es iveci 1.00 
ROUSE OUTER 5 Cay eee retusa cb ileus 6cscdeuen 2.45 
Net receipts from Welsh concert............ 32.75 
-—— $958.20 
SUBSCRIPTIONS FROM SOCIETIES. 
Lenox Avenue Unitarian Church, New 
ss ks i eo he ae es bo ha ees 25.00 
Freeport Liberal Society, Freeport, Ill. 10.00 
First Universalist Society, Elgin, Ill...... 10.00 
Brooklyn Ethical Association, Brooklyn, 
ic: irik a eink 6 aaa «dae Rak hee acura wuNind x 2.00 
Free Congregational Society, Baraboo, 
ROE Se ee ey oh rere rere ee 5.00 
Free Religious Association, Boston, Mass. 200.00 
All Souls Church, ROMO iss ce te eyes 30.00 


289.00 
Ut POON gg os oi oe cs ee $1,307 .2 


EXPENDITURES. 


Expenses of Second Annual Congress... .$248.40° 


Rent of Headquarters......... ETE ee 200 .00 
RNs No os ee 57 6 hed book ven en ae 633 .36 
Postage and office suppliesS.............. 40 .00 
Printing and Mission tracts.............. o/.15 
OMIT ORO TIOR, 05 5 bv vac scinsves $1,170.91 
Balance on hand April 28th, 1896............. $ 1386.30 


LEO FOX, Treasurer. 


ee 


Correspondence. 


To the Editor of THe New Unity 

You have been kind enough to comment in a very gen- 
erous Way upon my leaving the, ministry of the Unitarian 
for that of the Congregational Church. I should be far 
less appreciative than I am, did I fail to accept your words 
in the spirit in which they were uttered. There are inde’ .~ 
many things in which I heartily sympathize with THE NEw 
Unity, many matters in which, with entire consciel..ous- 
ness, I could codperate with you. With your theological 
position I have never been able to find myself in agree- 
ment. All the more do I take satisfaction in saying that 
your ethical and humanitarian enthusiasm have enlisted 
my heartiest sympathy; and that your brave efforts in be- 
half of ‘“‘whatsoever things are good, pure, lovely and of 
good report” have had their share in fortifying my own 
courage and strengthening my own hands. 

In matters of theology it appears that we cannot all see 
alike, and urged by an increasing conviction of the im- 
portance to the world’s moral health of the leadership of 
the divine Christ, I have been impelled in simple con- 
sistency to seek the fellowship of a church that makes 
this doctrine central. But I am not unmindful of the fact 
that all pure thoughts and good deeds, in what name 
soever appearing, are of God, and for their excellence 
must be owned of Christ. In the words, “he that is not 
against us is on our part,’ the founder of Christianity 
gave a test of religious fellowship which I have neither 
the hardihood nor the inclination, to narrow. 


CHARLES E. PERKINS. 
Iowa City, Ia., April 18, 1896. 
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Buddhism in India. 


The propheticuaitterance of Sir W. W. Hunter in his 
“Indian Empire” that “a revival of Buddhism is one of 
the present possibilities in India,” is approaching within 
the range of a possible realization. Signs are everywhere 
visible that the drift of thought of the educated leaders of 
the people of India is tending toward the ideal held up by 
the Prince Ascetic of Kapilavastu. In Europe and America 
the current of thought of the most advanced minds is 
drifting in the same direction. The presidential speech 
at the Social Conference held at Puna, December last, 
Inade by Professor Bhandarkar, is an unmistakable sign 
of the growing sympathy in the minds of the leading 
Hindus for the ethical doctrines of the enlightened Sakya 
Muni. ‘Twenty-five centuries ago the Blessed One_ pro- 
mulgated the law of emancipation from all selfishness, and 
India became the civilizing agency of the continent of 
Asia. Just like the bright orb illumines the world, so did 
the compassionate religion of Buddha give light and life 
for India, and under the great Buddhist emperor, the 
righteous Asoka, India attained the zenith of her civili- 
Zzition, as the edicts of the great potentate testify. But 
the sun of righteousness did not long endure, only for a 
thousand and five hundred years did it give light, and 
again it went into obscurity. Selfishness became a strong 
power in the land, and India fell, IYor nearly seven cen- 
turies the children of the soil had no Buddhism; but the 
Signs that are now on the horizon indicate a coming 
change. Again the compassionate teachings of Buddha, 
Which teaches compassion, pure life and perfect unsel- 


fishness as the highest happiness, will emancipate the 


people. India, in the Buddhist period, became great, her 
best sons went abroad and preached the gospel of love 
to the Asiatic peoples... The great moral law that rules 
society has nowhere been more clearly enunciated than in 
Buddhism; and no other teacher has given greater em- 
phasis to truth, patience, charity and holiness than the 
great teacher of Nirvana and the law. The closing words 
of the speech of Professor Bhandarkar are sufficient to 
show the direction in which the minds of the educated 
Indians are tending to. He said: 

“IKivery scheme for bettering our condition is destined to 
fail if it does not make provision for the growth of these 
sympathetie virtues, and through them for the realization 
of social reform. Let us, then, invigorate and elevate our 
souls by placing before our mind’s eye the noble precept 
of the great Indian reformer of the sixth century before 
the Christian era, the Lion of the Saikya race, Gotama the 
Knlightened,—‘Cultivate a mind boundless in sympathy for 
all beings, as that of a mother who protects her only son 
at the risk of her own life,’ and with him proclaim from 
this Social Conference Hall, ‘May all living beings, feeble 
or strong, long, great, middle-sized or short, small or large, 
seen or unseen, born or to be born, be happy!’ ”—Dharmapala 
in Journal of the Maha-Bodhi Society. 


Why Pork Is Unclean. 


A Tripolitan Legend from the German of Edward Mygind. Translated by 
Albert Scheible. 

“A pig is better than no one as a traveling companion,” 
thought the mighty saint SiMindar, when he was joined 
by one on a trip through a strip of desert. Then he be- 
seeched Allah to open the animal’s mouth, and his prayer 
was heard. The pig began to talk, and they shortened the 
hot hours of their march with pleasant chat. But after a 
time the saint’s flagon of water from which both had re- 
freshed themselves was drained of its contents and they 
grew quite thirsty with no well for miles around them. 

“Tf I could only find a stone,” said the saint with a sigh, 
“we would be out of our difficulty.” The pig asked him to 
exyglain. “Why,” said he, if I touch a stone with my wand 
water will gush forth and if Allah is willing, there will be 
enough for us both.” Then the pig seemed to remember 
that it had emptied its companion’s flagon, and to show 
itself grateful it started to burrow in the sand. After half 
an hour’s hard work it dug out a stone as big as an ostrich 
egg and bade the saint to strike it. “But hold,’ added the 
thirsty creature, “I will take the stone between my teeth. 
Then you can hold your sheepskin under it so that no bit 
of Allah’s gift may be lost.” The holy man suspected 
nothing and did as he was told. But scarcely had he 
tapped the vein of water in the stone when the pig 
swallowed it and ran off. But the wicked deed was soon 
avenged. The mass of water gushing from the stone filled 
the animal so that it could waddle but little farther and 
soon perished in the sand. Then the saint cursed the pig 
and condemned it for all time to be abhorred of men, a 
picture of greed and of avariciousness. Its food was to 
bulge out its body until it would be unable to move and 
would choke in its mass of fat. This he pronounced as a 
warning to all men not to abuse Allah’s gifts. And ever 
since then the orthodox eat no pork, for to eat of the pig 
would, be to imbibe the curse resting on its body. 
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The Home. 


Our daily life should be sanctified by doing common things 
in a religious way. 


Helps to High Living. 
SUN.—There is no great religion and no great freedom 
that has not fought against authority in the 
beginning. 
MON.—I will not turn lightly away from apy man who 
endures harshness because he will not lie. 
TUES.—It is a strange truth that only in the agony of part- 
ing we look into the depths of love. 
WED.—There is no creature whose inward being is not 
ereatly determined by what lies outside of it. 
THURS.—What do we live for, if it is not to make life less 
difficult to each other? 2 
FRI.—You must love your work, not always be looking 
over the edge of it, wanting your play to begin. 
SAT.—Our love is inwrought in our enthusiasm as electric- 
ity is inwrought in the air, exalting its power 
by subtle presence. 
—George Eliot. 


Childhood. 


It all comes back, love’s dream of youth 
Amid the growing grass and flowers, 
When I with smiling sister Ruth, 
Spent merrily the Maytime hours; 
We wandered forth unknowing care, 
The world to us an Eden. wide, 
The birds and flowers our joy did share— 
Irom golden morn to eventide! 


What sweet transports of soul had we, 
All innocent of sin and woe; 

The woods were ours, and so the sea-- 
And every flower the field could show; 

Soft were the skies, the sunshine bright, 
The world to us an Eden wide, 

We lived in happiness and light— 
From golden morn to eventide! 


"Twas years ago, and now I wake 
To find that blissful past a dream; 
No more the springs such life partake— 
As that which did so perfect seem: 
She’s fled—like birds and flowers of old— 
To some sweet Eden new and wide, 
To spend beyond the sunset’s gold— 
Life’s day that has no eventide! 
—William Brunton. 


Among the Apple Blossoms. 
An apple orchard in May! Spring is weaving her seam- 
less robe of beauty over all the landscape. The swift shut- 
tles ply through sunbeam and shadow, earth and air, till 
the hem of the radiant garment reaches the city’s streets. 
The pale child in the alley feels the soft air breathe upon 
his cheek and delights over the tuft of grass or stunted 
dandelions forcing their way through the pavement, or in 
a wind-ruffied pool sees reflected a sky of tender tints. 
Even into the cold prison cell comes a breath that tells of 
springing grass and budding trees, and makes perhaps in 
some callous breast an “instinct that reaches and towers” 
toward a dim vision of goodness, some childish memory 
passing like a troubling wing over the dark depths of 
consciousness. To the darkened soul as to the buried 
seed, spring brings her gracious message. Her sweet in- 
fluenee pervades air and sky; no barrier can shut it out. 
But the orchard is the inmost shrine of her cathedral 
whose roof is the sunlit sky. The trees so long bare and 
unsightly stand now arrayed as angels in the beauty of 
white thoughts. Soft pearly shadows move over the fresh 
verdure. Bees hover around the blossoms in humming 
content and birds pour out their joyous notes as if intox- 
icated with their own music. It is an illumined page 
spring unfolds in the long writing of the year. One story 
is called the Unity of Nature, written by the leaves. First 
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comes the green leaf, and then its colored prototype, fair 
and frail as a dream. But science tells us they are one 
with the rough stem that bears them. Perhaps, as 
Thoreau says, the Maker of this earth but patented a 
leaf, and the globe and all it contains can be reduced to 
that pattern. Beautiful messengers of life, so fresh and 
upsoiled by the dust of earth! Spring is the time to turn 
over a new. leaf, the true beginning of the year. The 
dark finger of blight touching here and there the springs 
of life is writing another story. Withered hopes, unful- 
filled promises, failure and death, is the tale, whose mean- 
ing it is hard to understand. How many of these blos- 
som ships will sail safely into autumn’s haven? Spring 
does not ask but writes us in her blossoms a sermon of 
trust. With perfect confidence in the universal good she 
throws her treasures broadcast to meet storm, pestilence 
or drouth. | 

So the freed spirit adventures forth on unknown seas. So 
the spiritual world draws near in the springtime. As the 
tiny shoots pierce the mold and buds break from the 
bough at the call of the sun, the soul would stretch its 
wings and follow light. Its outlook is toward the morning. 

Quickly the spring day passes. The red light fades from 
the orchard close. Twilight, the gentle moon, steals 
through the white cloisters hushing the world to rest. <A 
presence passes by far into the evening sky. Youthful, 
joyous spring, her arms overflowing with buds, a crown of 
blossoms on her head, the light of eternal hope within her 
sunny eyes. 


ALICE GORDON. 
Hamilton, Il. 


Feeding the Rabies 


The other day I saw a red-headed woodpecker giving a 
strapping youngster his dinner. Once she came with a 
morsel in her bill, and, after pounding it awhile against 
a limb, she thrust it into the screaming birdling’s mouth. 
3ut it seemed to stick in his craw. Do. what he would, 
he could not swallow it. It happened to be a little too 
large, and was choking him. What was to be done? 

Why, the very simplest thing you could think of! The 
old bird pulled the fragment out of his throat, thumped it 
several times against the branch, and then gave it to him 
again. This time he swallowed it with very little effort. 
Whenever she came with a tidbit, she would drop it into 
a kind of a pocket in the limb, and pound it, sometimes 
for a couple of minutes. The youngster would sit near, 
and watch her with hungry eyes, and often scream in his 
coaxing way, twinkling his wings until she was ready to 
feed him. 

Onee, after she had given him all she had brought, he 
still opened his mouth and whimpered for more. She lost 
her patience. Would he never be satisfied,—the greedy, 
selfish, overgrown baby? He was simply making a slave 
of her! So she looked at him with gleaming eyes and then 
pecked him angrily, making him scuttle backward down 
the limb to escape punishment.—S. S. Times. 


What the Widow Gave. 


It will not do to jest about the widow’s mite unless you 
are prepared to stand by the consequences. Tor instance: 
A gentleman called upon a rich man for some charity. 

“Yes, I must give you my mite,” said the rich man. 

“Do you mean the widow’s mite?’ asked the solicitor. 

“Certainly,” was the answer. 7 

“I shall be satisfied with half as much as she gave,” said 
his friend. “You are worth some seventy thousand dol- 
lars; give me your check for thirty-five thousand dollars; 
that will be half as much as she gave; for she, you know, 
gave her all.” 

The rich man was cornered.—The Myrtle. 


What the Acorns Say. 


We sleep all winter under the snow; 
We laugh in springtime, and then we grow. 


We play in summer with winds that blow; 
We work in autumn, making the buds, you know. 


Up in a tree-top, swinging on a limb; 
Hearing many voices, sounds are growing dim. 


Down upon the ground for a winter nap; 
Hid in dainty covers, there I lost my cap. 
—Louwise A. Strong in The Kindergarten. 
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Books and Authors. 


Criminal Sociology.! 


To ministers, as teachers of ethics, and to all students 
of social science, the proper treatment of crime is a sub- 
ject of much interest. ‘The proper method of arriving at 
a more or less satisfactory solution of the criminal prob- 
lem is,” in the words of the editor of the book before us, 
“to inquire into thé causes which are producing the ¢rim- 
inal population, and to institute remedies based upon the 
results of such an inquiry. Professor Ferri’s volume has 
this object in view.” It is his contention “that the vol- 
ume of crime will not be materially diminished by codes 
of criminal law, however skilfully they may be con- 
structed, but by an amelioration of the adverse individual 
and social conditions of the community as a whole. Crime 
is a product of these adverse conditions, and the only ef- 
fective way of grappling with it is to do away as far 
as possible with the causes from which it springs.” But 
“although criminal codes can do comparatively little toward 
the reduction of crime, they are absolutely essential for 
the protection of society.” 

The three chapters of Professor Ferri’s work that are 
here placed before us,—The Data of Criminal Anthropol- 
ogy, The Data of Criminal Statistics, and Practical Re- 
forms,—are of unequal value and are poorly translated. 
(See especially for faulty translation and careless proof- 
reading, pp. 15, 27, 58, 58, 123 and 126.) The second chap- 
ter seems to us to deserve high praise for its suceessful 
attempt to deal with current misconceptions as to the 
teachings of positive criminology; see especially page 
oo), et seq. The first and third chapters suffer from the 
attempt to say too much in too few words, and the former 
gives the impression that the author was not quite sure of 
his own attitude toward the extreme doctrines of Lombroso. 
The main purpose of this chapter is to show that different 
Classes of men commit crimes and that the treatment 
must be adapted to the criminal rather than to the crime. 
The trial, he tells us in the third chapter, “can have no 
other end than to prove, first, that the person under trial 
is the author of the crime, and, then, to which type of 
criminals he belongs, and as a consequence, what degree of 
anti-social depravity and readaptability is indicated by 
his physical and mental qualities.” The object of the sen- 
tence is “not to define the indeterminable moral culpability 
of the prisoner, nor the impersonal applicability of an arti- 
cle in the penal code to the crime under consideration; but 
the applicability of the law which is most appropriate to 
the perpetrator of the crime, aecording to his more or less 
anti-social characteristics, both physiological and psycho- 
logical.” Professor Ferri believes in “no fixity in the 
periods of segregation of criminals,” and in “the social 
and public character of the exaction of damages.” “Repa- 
ration of dainage suffered by the victims of crime,” he says, 
“may be regarded from three different points of view; 
(1) As an obligation of the criminal to the injured party; 
(2) as an alternative for imprisonment for slight offenses 
committed by occasional criminals; and (8) as a _ social 
function of the state on behalf of the injured person, but 
also in the indirect and not less important interest of social 
defense.”’ 

Space forbids that we should discuss Professor Ferri’s 
theories at length or consider in detail his many practical 
suggestions, some of which seem to us wise and others 
otherwise. We can only express our conviction that the 
words of a man of his learning, ability and practical ex- 
perience deserve a careful perusal. 

Se 


Literary Notes. 


Mr. James L. Ford, of The Journal (New York), is now 
in Paris writing up the literary fakirs of the French me- 
tiopolis. Later he will go to London, where he is to dine 
early in June with the “Sette of Odd Volumes,” as the 
guest of Mr. John Lane, the publisher. 


The New York Journal is said to be encroaching on the 
preserves of the World. Already its circulation has reached 
the paying (200,000 daily) limit, and it is not far behind 
that of its principal competitor. This success has been 
achieved with no noise, Mr. Hearst being averse to the 


ye 


‘By Enico Ferri, Professor of Criminal Law, Deputy in the Italian 
Parliament, etc. Neg Criminology Series. Edited by W. Douglas 
Orne, M, A., ii.) New York: D. Appleton & Co. Cloth, pp. 284. 
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methods of self-praise usually employed. An observer no- 
ticed eight passengers in a Fourth avenue car (New York) 
reading ‘morning papers, and six of them were reading 
the Journal, | | 


Mr. Lane tells us that ten thousand copies of William 
Watson’s “The Purple East,’ a series of sonnets on 
Ingland’s desertion of Armenia, have been sold in Eng- 
land. The pamphlet has not yet made its appearance in 
America, but we understand its sale promises to be very 
large. : 


Mr. John Lane, who is now in America, has sold the 
American rights in H. D. Traill’s “From Cairo to the 
Soudan Irontier’ to Way & Williams, who hope to issue 
the book late in May. Mr. Traill spent the last two 
winters in the Nile Valley, and this record of his impres- 
sions cannot fail of timely interest. 


The advance orders for I. Hopkinson Smith’s new 
book, “Tom Grogan,” reached over seven thousand cop- 
ies, only half of which the publishers, Messrs. Houghton, 
Mifflin & Co., were able to supply on the day of publication. 
A very excellent poster, designed by the versatile author’s 
brother, is said to have much to do with the book's im- 
mediate success. 


The last of the privately printed opuscula issued _ to 
members of the Sette of Odd Volumes (London), is “An 
Kssay Upon Essays,” by Dr. John Todhunter, Playwright 
to the Sette. “An Essay, even an untried Essayist may 
imagine,” he says, “is in prose composition much what a 
Sonnet is in the Field Perilous of Verse: the dainty utter- 
ance of an impromptu, flowering out of the long quest 
and errant labors of a lifetime.” ‘To use the words of 
Keats, “Man should not dispute or assert, but whisper 
results to his neighbor,” and this “‘whispering of results” 
should be the ‘‘very essence of a true Essay.” 


With Mr. William Biack, Mr. Barrie and Mrs. Humphrey 
Ward contributing serials to the three leading magazines, 


it might be thought that the American novelist had van-. 


ished. The balance, however, is always rectified. Mr. 
rank Stockton began, last week, a new serial in the 
Itlustrated London News, entitled “Mrs. Cliffs Yacht,” of 
which the initial idea, a widow accidentally endowed with 
more worldly goods than she-can conveniently dispose of, 
promises many of the quaintly humorous incidents and 
situations in which Mr. Stockton seems to delight. The 
author of “‘Rudder Grange” is a typical American of the 
right sort, and is considered, even in his own country, 
one of the best after-dinner speakers in the world. But 
although he has in his day wandered far a-field, and been 
a welcome guest in many companies, literary and other- 
wise, he is never so well content as when leading a quiet, 
studious life in his beautiful country home, built on a 
spur of the Blue Ridge Mountains, New Jersey, and which 
is named “The Holt.” There, in a book-lined study, full 
of family mementos, including a fine sampler worked by 
an ancestress of the novelist, Mr. Frank Stockton has ac- 
complished much of his best-known work. On the large 
desk is a curious relic of the Civil War—a bayonet found 
on the last battlefield of the South, and which now serves 
as eandlestick to the owner of ‘The Holt.” The wit and 
fancy displayed in “The Late Mrs. Null” and “The Lady 
and the Tiger’ are Mr. Stockton’s property. 


A Spring Wooing. 


The sun shines at daybreak in April; 
Blue clouds cross the gray of the skies; 
The lake, silver-crested, is smiling, 
While the birches and elms in surprise 
Draw back into vales of soft verdure, 
And searcely believe that they see 
Full-leaved, with her buds but half hidden, 
Their neighbor, the crab-apple tree. 


By the brook swaying willows are looping 
Green wands for the fays of the woods; 
‘Neath brown leaves hepaticas, drooping, 
Hide under their little gray hoods. 
All say: “She is surely coquetting, 
So bold and so early to be— 
Did ever you know such forgetting 
Of time by a crab-apple tree!” 


But the south wind replied: “T awoke her! 
I said, ‘Listen! Spring-time is here!’ 
I called her to meet my caresses, 
While you dreamed of winter still near.” 
Then he kissed every leaf, every blossom, 
Till such blushes you never did see, 
For the buds opened wide their pink petals 


On the beautiful crab-apple tree. | 
: —Lydia Avery Coonley. 
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The eral Field. 


“The World is my Country; To do 
good ts my Religion.” 


Transformation. 


Over the hillside and down to my door, 
The tree-tops are covered with glory of 
spring; 
Who would have dreamed when the winter 
was o'er, . 
Such fragrance would flourish and birds 
would sing? 


Is this the snow that in wild, stormy days, 
Fell at their feet and encircled their stems? 
Is it their sorrow transformed into praise’ 
Or patience rewarded with garlands of 
geins? | 
—William Brunton. 


UNITARIAN.—The Revs. W. W. Peck of 
Wallingford, Conn., and Mrs. Margaret B° 
Barnard of Chelsea, Mass., having satisfied 
the committee on fellowship of their fitness 
for the Unitarian ministry, are hereby com- 
mended to our ministers and churches. D. 
M. Wilson, chairman; D. W. Morehouse, 
secretary. 


CIVIC PIETY.—Prof. E. R. L. Gould, of 
JOHNS HOPKINS UNIVERSITY, is spending a 
month in New York City, while superin- 
tending plans for the improved housing of 
the poor. * * * ENGLAND.—The govern- 
ment has at last decided to open certain of 
the National museums on Sundays at once, 
and is negotiating with the trustees of them 
for this purpose. 


ROMAN CATHOLIC.—The Roman Catho- 
lic Cardinals of ENGLAND, IRELAND and 
the UNITED STATES have issued an address 
to all who are accustomed to listen to their 
counsels, urging them to unite in the forma- 
tion of a public opinion that shall result in 
a tribunal of arbitration as a substitute for 
the arbitrament of war among the English 
speaking nations. * * * Father Conrady, 
who succeeded Father Damien in the leper 
colony at Molokai, Hawaii, has started for 
Southern CHINA, where he will minister to 
the lepers there. Leper asylums managed 
by priests have been started in Japan, 
Madagascar, Batavia, Columbia, in South 
America and other places. 
elaborate church ceremonial in the history 
of Sioux FALuLs will occur the last week in 
April, when Dr. O’Gorman, 


. ¢ * The most 


late of the 
Catholic University of Washington, will be 


installed bishop of South Dakota. 
bishop Ireland of St. Paul will deliver the 
address and be in charge of the ceremonies. 
He will be assisted by Bishop Keane of the 
Washington University and many other 
bishops and priests. 


JUDAISM.—Dr. Hirsch has been invited by 
the Central Committee of the National Ar- 
bitration Conference, which will meet in 
WASHINGTON, D. C., April 22 and 23, to at- 
tend the session and deliver an address at 
the principal meeting on Wednesday even- 
ing. The addresses at the Chicago Univer- 
sity Sunday, Vesper services for this term 
will be delivered by Dr. Hirsch * * * 
Oakland, Cal.—The First Hebrew Congre- 
gation at its annual meeting unanimously re- 
elected Rabbi M. Friedlander for a term 
of five years. * * * The Chicago section 
of the council of Jewish women is making 
extensive plans to continue its philanthropic 
work during the summer months. It pro- 
poses to send young girls of the poorer dis- 
tricts to Hinsdale for a two weeks’ outing 
and to instruct them in sewing during the 
other summer months spent at home. 


WOMAN’S WORK.—Mrs.: Mina Fleming, 
Prof. Pickering’s head assistant in the 
HARVARD OBSERVATORY, has secured great 
results in studying the spectra of the stars. 


She has discovered three-fourths of the fifty- 


tive known stars of the fifth type, and has 
discovered all that have been found in the 
last eight years. She has also discovered 
four of the new stars thuc have been found 
in the last eight years. * * * The Curt- 
cAGO Political Equality League held an all- 
day meeting Saturday, April 4. Mrs. Celia 
Parker Woolley presided, and the meeting 
was addressed among others by Rey. Ida C., 
Hultin, Mrs. Lydia A. Coonley, Mrs. Fannie 
Barrier Williams and Mrs. Ellen M. Hen- 
rotin. * * * The note of the METHODIST 
annual conferences on the admission of 
women, according to the latest reports, ag- 
gregated 6,832 for and 2,164 against. This 
shows the necessary three-fourths for ad- 
mission, with 84 to spare. 


EDUCATIONAL.—A chair of Slavonic 
languages has been established at HARVARD 
UnivVERSITY. Prof. Leo Wiener, recently as- 
sistant professor in the University of Min- 
nesota, has been appointed for a term of five 
years. During the first year he will give a 
course in Russian grammar and reading, and 
in the second year the Syrian tongue will be 
taken up. * * * W.C. McDonald, the to- 


bacco manufacturer of Montreal, has made 
another gift to McGILL UNIvmrsiIty of $150,- 


000, to be used in maintaining the engineer- 


Arch- 


ing and physics building. Lately he pre- 
sented funds for the erection of all build- 
ings for the teaching of mining engineer- 
ing, chemistry and architecture, the esti- 
mated cost of which is half a million dollars. 
Mr. McDonald’s total benefactions now 
amount to more than $1,500,000. * * * The 
Association of Collegiate Alumni has de- 
cided to denote $500 every year toward pay- 
ing the expenses of some young woman 
who wishes to pursue advanced studies in 
a foreign country, and $350 toward the ex- 
penses of another who wishes to carry on 
her studies in this country. * * * Prof. 
Thwing has been investigating the nuni- 
ber of graduates of American colleges froin 
the beginning. The number appears to be 
about 300,000, about half of whom are sup- 
posed to be now living. 


THE UNIVERSALISTS.—The board of 
trustees of the general convention held 
special session in NEw YorRK March 18. In 
reply to a request to furnish $20,000 from 
convention funds to be added to a- like sum 
conditionally bequeathed by the late Hon. 
Amos G. Throop for the founding of a 


divinity school in CALIFORNIA, the follow- 


ing minutes were spread upon the records: 
“The board has again carefully considered 
the request made that it provide funds for 
the securing of the Throop bequest for the 
establishment of a theological school in 
CALIFORNIA; and while it regrets the disap- 
pointment which must come to those who 
have been anxious for the establishment of 
this school, it is the decision of the board 
that it has no funds at its command that it 
can use for this purpose.”’ It was decided 
to continue the work in OMAHA interrupted 
by the resignation of Dr. Chapin. Many ap- 
plications for assistance in church erection 
and pastor’s salaries, the board was obliged 
to refuse from lack of funds. * * * Dr, 
J. H. Tuttle, pastor emeritus of Church 
of the Redeemer of MINNEAPOLIs, so widely 
known and so much beloved among the 
Universalists of this country, was stricken 
with paralysis in New York last week just 


Stand close to a high fence 
and try to leap over. You 
fail. . Walk back a few steps, 
get a good start. The fence 
is easily cleared. Neglect 
your cough, never mind your 
loss in weight, and when con- 
sumption faces you, your 
strength may not be sufficient 
to carry you over the danger- 
line, If you could only go 
back a few weeks and make 
a good start, you might win. 


v, 


of Cod-liver Oil, with Hypo- 
phosphites, is for you even if 


you are only a little thin. 
_ SCOTT’S EMULSION has been en- 
dorsed by the medical profession for 
twenty years. (Ask your doctor.) This 
is because it isalways palatable—always 
uniform—always contains the purest Nor- 
wegian Cod-liver Oil and Hypopbospbites. 
ut up in $0 cent and $1.0o0sizes. The 
small size may be enough to cure your 
cough or help your baby. 
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as he was bidding good-bye to a friend who 
was starting for Rochester. * * * Cant- 
FORNIA.—The Universalists of the state have 
recently held a week of meetings at 
PoMONA, the third of a series of church ex- 
tension meetings. It was announced that 
the state convention of Universalists would 
hold its next session in Los ANGELES early 
in May. * * * All Souls Chureh, Brook- 
LYN, Will begin its fifth annual series of free 
lectures to the school children on Friday 
afternoons in the latter part of April, and 
during the month of May. The series this 
year consists of four lectures upon ‘Early 
American Statesmen.,’’ 


GROWING ORTHODOXY.—The Kansas 
City Ministers’ Alliance recently voted in 
the pastor of the Universalist Church in 
the face of the Presbyterian who asked 
“if the Alliance was prepared to admit to its 
members a Buddhist or a Moslem.” * * * 
Rey. Mr. Vrooman, pastor elect of the 
young Presbyterian Church of KrENwoop in 
CHIcAGO, keeps right on _ preaching, al- 
though his ordination has been postponed 
by virtue of the protest of a minority of 
the committee. He told his people last Sun- 
day that that pulpit would continue to pro- 
mulgate liberal doctrines while he _ stood 
init. * * * Rev. Mr. Delano, the popular 
pastor of the Baptist Church of EVANSTON, 
has moved into town and assumed charge 
of the Belden Avenue Baptist Church. Dr. 
Delano is one of the fearless men who 
stand on the traditions of the Baptist move- 
ment as champions of liberty. He is one of 
the many men who are trying to render 
orthodoxy into terms of nineteenth century 
science and experience, a high and not al- 
together hopeless task. * * * Mr. Rowley, 
the pastor of the Baptist Chureh at Oak 
PARK, preached last Sunday against the use 


of Bible reading in the public schools, urg- - 


ing among other reasons that the use of the 
Protestant version was making of it a sec- 
tarian book, not acceptable to Jew or 
Catholic, and the public scnools must be 
non-sectarian. Mr. Rowley, on all questions, 
is a forward looker. * * * Some of our 
exchanges are still troubled about’ the 
gospel which Ian Maclaren’ preaches. A 
Writer in the Advance hopes that he 
‘* preaches that salvation can be obtained 
only through the name of Jesus Christ, but 
certainly his books do not carry out that 
teaching.’’ The writer is apparently troubled 
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POND’S EXTRACT CO.,76 5th Av., N.Ys 


with the implication that possibly ‘“‘lives 
filled with good works and hearts over- 
flowing with love to their fellow mea, like 
that of Dr. McClure, may be all right.”’ 
Another writer on the same subject raises 
the question: “Is natural goodness, how- 
ever amiable, the ground on which we are 
conditioned to preach salvation to the 
worid?’’ *°* * *% Hven B. Fay Mills, the 
noted evangelist, has, according to the 
Watchman, taken to preaching sociological 
aspects of the gospel and is trying to save 
society as well as’ the Individual. The 
paper well comments, ‘In this change of’ 
program he has changed audience.’”’ His 
mission is now to church members rather 
than to those who do not profess. * * * 
Rey. Dr. Smith of Catheart, ex-moderator 
of the Church of Scotland, has just com- 
pleted his sixty-eighth year of service in the 
chureh and parish over which he was or- 
dained. The old gentleman is now sin his 
ninety-third year, and continues to manifest 
the heartiest interest in all matters relating 
to the parish of Cathcart. This is a record 
which probably cannot be surpassed in any 
church in the country. 


Old and New. 


In Tune. 


There is a harmony that runs 
Through all God’s works of love, 

It rises through the hum of earth 
To join the choirs above; 

And if your heart desires a part, 
Morning and eve and noon, 

In the wide chorus, sing your best, 
And always keep in tune. 


The voices close beside your ear 
May grate discordantly, 
And sometimes all the world around 
Seems to be out of key. 
But hold the note you know is true, 
Sing clear and sweet, and soon 
Others will join the melody 
Because you keep in tune. 
—Priscilla Leonard. 


Edmund Gosse tells, in his late essay on 
Mrs. Browning’s Sonnets, how her yolume 
of “Sonnets from the VPortuguese,’’ was 
christened, as follows: During the months 
of their brief courtship, closing, as all the 
world knows, in the clandestine flight and 
romantic wedding of Sept. 12, 1846, neither 
poet showed any verses to the other. Mr. 
Browning, in particular, hud not the small- 
est notion that the circumstances of their 
betrothal had-led Miss Barrett into any 
artistic expression of feeling. As little did 
he suspect it during their honeymoon in 
Paris, or during their first crowded weeks 
in Italy. They settled at length in Pisa, 
and, being quitted by Mrs. Jamieson and her 
niece, in a very calm and happy mood, 
the young couple took up each his or her 
separate work. Their custom was, Mr. 
Browning said, to write alone, and not to 
show each other what they had written. 
This was a rule which he sometimes broke 
through, but she never He had the habit 
of working in a downstairs room, where 
their meals were spread, while Mrs. Brown- 
ing studied in a room on the floor above. 

One day, early in 1847, their breakfast 
being over, Mrs. Browning went upstairs 
while her husband stood at the window 
watching the street till the table should be 
cleared. He was presently aware of some- 
one behind him, although the servant was 
gone. It was Mrs. Browning, who held him 
by the shoulder to prevent his turning to 
look at her, and at the same time pushed 
a packet of papers into the pocket of his 
coat. She told him to read that and to tear 
it up if he did not like it, and then she 
fled again to her own room. Mr. Brown- 
ing settled himself at the table and un- 
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VER RIOUE 


A Careful Physician 


prescribes 
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WHY? 


Because it is sedative to the 
the nerves. Because it gives 
sound and refreshing sleep. 
Because it induces bright, 
hopeful feelings. Because 
it strengthens while it 
soothes, braces while it 
tones, feeds while it warms, 
and brings forward the pro- 
cesses of nature with ease, 
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freedom and celerity. 
At Druggists. 
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half days. 
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_ For descriptive literature and copy of 
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FREE ATTENDANT SERVICE—Tk *.. 


NORTH-WESTERN LINE. 


A vew departure has teen inaugurated at the 
Chicago passeneer station of the North-Western 
Line (Chicago & North-Western R’y ) which will be 
found a great convenience tothe traveling public. A 
corps of uniformed attendants has been provided 
to render both incoming and outgoing passengers 
all necessary attention, directing them '0 carriages, 
omnibuses and strest cars, carrying hand baggage, 
assirting persons in feeble health, and making 
themselves useful in every way in their power. 
The attendants wear blue uniforms and bright red 
caps, and the service is entirely free. The North- 
Western Line is the through-car route between 
Chicago and St. Paul, Minneapolis, Doluth, Ash- 


‘land Council Bluffs, Omaha, Sioux City, Der ver, 


Salt Lake, San Francisco, Portland and mapy other 
importa.t cities of the west and northwest. 


folded the parcel. It contained the series of 
sonnets which have now become so illus- 
trious. As he read, his emotion and delight 
may be conceived. Before he had finished, 
it was impossible for him to restrain him- 
self, and, regardless of his promise, he 
rushed upstairs and stormed that guarded 
citadel. He was early conscious that these 
were treasures not to be kept from the 
world. ‘‘I dared not reserve to myself,’’ he 
said, ‘“‘the finest sonnets written in any 
language since Shakespeare’s.’”’ When it 
was determined to publish the sonnets in 
the volumes of 1850, the question of a title 
arose. The name which was_ ultimately 
chosen, ‘‘Sonnets from the Portuguese,’’ 
was invented by Mr. Browning as an in- 
genious device to veil the true authorship, 
and yet to suggest kinship with that beauti- 
ful lyrie called ‘‘Caterina to Camoens,”’ in 
Which so similar a passion had been ex- 
pressed. Long before he ever heard of 
these poems Mr. Browning called his wife 
his ‘‘own little Portuguese,’’ and so, when 
she proposed ‘‘Sonnets translated from the 
Bosnian,’’ he, catching at the happy thought 
of ‘‘translated,’’ replied: ‘‘No, not Bos- 


nian—that means nothing—but from the 


Portuguese! They are Caterina’s sonnets!’’ 
And so, in half a joke, half a conceit, the 
famous title was invented. 


In his lecture on Certain Traits of Scotch 
Character, Ian Maclaren tells the following 


story: In a Scoteh family living in the . 
parish of Dr. Norman Macleod a member 


of the household was taken seriously ill, 
and the minister of the adjoining parish was 
sent for. He did not recognize the mistress 
of the house when he arrived. ‘‘You do not 
attend my church?’ he said. ‘‘No; Dr. 
Macleod’s,’’ was the answer. “‘Then why 
did you not send for Dr. Macleod?” asked 
the minister. ‘“‘Send for Dr. Macleod!’’ ex- 
claimed the woman: “Did you think we 
would risk Norman with typhus’ fever?’’— 
The Advance. 


The Way. 


First find thou Truth, and then — 
Although she strays 
From beaten paths of men 
To untrod ways— Semi 
Iler leading follow straight, 
And bide thy fate: 
And whether smiles or scorn 
Thy passing greet, 
Or find’st thou flower or thorn 
seneath thy feet— 
Fare on! nor fear thy fate 


At Heaven’s gate. 
—W. S. Shurtleff. 


The memorial window to Flora Mac- 
donald, which is to be given by one of 
her descendants, has been made by Mr. 
Taylor of London, witn the subject of 
“Queen Esther’s Self-Sacrifice,’’ and her ap- 
propriate words, “If I perish, I perish.” 
The destination of the window .is St. Co- 
lumba’s Church, Portree, in the Isle of 
Skye, where Flora took leave of Prince 
Charlie after their perilous adventures and 
his hair-breadth escape from _ their pur- 


For Over Fifty Years 


Mrs. WINSLOW’S SOOTHING SYRUP has been 
used for over fifty years by millions of mothers 
for their children while teething, with perfect 
success. It soothes the child, softens the gums 
allays all pain, cures wind colic, and is the best 
remedy for Diarrhoea. It will relieve the poor 
little sufferer immediately. Sold by Druggists in 
every part of the world. Twenty-five cents a 
bottle. Besure and ask for “Mrs. Winslow’s 
Soothing Syrup,” and take no other kind. 
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New York MEDICAL TIMES, says: 
pur excellence, and should supplant the 


ww) SHOULD EAT BREAD 
“The *Flour of the Entire Wheat’ as 
ordinary White Flour (which contains 


made from the Franklin Millis 
ground by the Franklin Mi!ls Co., Lock- 
starch alone and is consequently imper- 
fect as food) in our daily consumption.” 


. Fine Flour 
| of the Entire Wheat. 
Dr. GAILLARD, of New York, says: 

“To use white flour, from which the gluten 

has been removed,is foolish and needless.” 
Dr. ALFRED K. HILLS, editor of the 

port, N. Y., is the best cereal food. ‘his 

flour of the Whole Wheatis the Nutrient 
Always Ask For ‘*Franklin Mills. 

*) 


All Leading Grocers Sell It. 


Franalin Mills Co., Lockport, N. Y. 
KS 00a OO 


CH 


AGENTS WANTED-—To present to Chris- 

tian people the grandest, best srk book of 
the age, THE PEOPLE’S BIGLE HISs- 
TORY. Exclusive territory and attractive 
commissions given. THE HENRY O. SHEPARD 
Co., Chicago, Il. 


WEDDING INVITATIONS, | 


- CALLING CARDS, 
FINE STATIONERY. 


GOOD WORK, 
REASONABLE PRICES. 


METCALF STATIONERY C0., 


136 Wabash Avenue, 
CHICAGO. 


T™ BERLITZ 


School of Languages, 


Chicago, Auditorium; 


New York, Boston, St. Louis, Washington, Phil. 
adelphia, Baltimore, Cincinnati, Minneapolis, 
Berlin, Hamburg, Dresden, London, Paris. 

The Berlitz Method is based on the ‘Natural 
Method.’ Instruction is not bytranslation, but by 
conversational exercises in the new language. 
TRIAL LESSON FREE. Send for Circular. 

LE PRANOAIS—A Monthly Magazine 
containing modern French Comedies, Novels, etc.; 
also exercises on the difficulties of FrenchGrammat 
pronunciation and idjoms. Sample copy free, 
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Bottlebinding. 


- 


«i 


You can't judge of the quaiity 
of a book by the binding, nor 
tell the contents by the title. 
You look for the name of the 
author before you buy the book. 
The name of Robert Louis 
Stevenson (for instance) on the 
back guarantees the inside of 
the book, whatever the outside 
may be. 

There’s a parallel between 
books and bottles. The bind- 
ing, or wrapper, of a bottle is 
no guide to the quality of the 
medicine the bottle contains. 
The title on the bottle is no 
warrant for confidence in the 
contents. It all depends on the 
author’s name. Never mind 
who made the bottle. - Who 
made the medicine? That’s 
the question. 

Think of this when buying 
Sarsaparilla, It isn’t the bind- 
ing of the bottle or the name of | 
the medicine that you ’re to go 
by. That’s only printer’s ink and 
paper! The question is, who 
made the medicine? What’s 
the author’s name? When you 
see Ayer’s name on a Sarsapa- 
rilla bottle, that’s enough. The 
name Ayer guarantees the best, 
and has done so for 50 years. 


POWDER POINT SCHOOL, 


DUXBURY, MASS. 


The Powder Point Hall is now added to the: other 
buildings, and its novel arrangement is well 
adapted to the school, with its individual teaching 


and home life for the boys. 
F. B. KNAPP, S. B. 


COLD AT CRIPPLE CREEK. 

The fabulously rich gold mining district of 
Cripple Creek, Colorado, is attracting hundreds 
of people. That thereis an abundance of gold 
there is already demonstrated beyond doubt. 

To reach Cripple Creek, take the Santa Fé 
Route, the only direct standard gauge line to the 
camp. Through Pullman sleepers and chair 
cars. Address, 

G. T. NICHOLSON, G. P. A., A., T. & S. F. R’y, 
Room 765, Monadnock Block, Chicago. 


E. P. POWELL’S 
~ BOOKS. 


Our Heredity from God. Consisting of 
Lectures on -Evolution. By E. P. 
POWELL. 


“This book [now in its fourth oqition is dedi- 
cated to all those who, like the author, have lost 
faith in authoritative Revelation, in hopes that 
they, like himself, may find satisfaction in that 
revelation of Eternal Life and Truth which is 
steadily unfolded to us by Science.”’ Cloth. .$1.75 


Liberty and Life. Discourses by E. P. 
POWELL. Paper cover, 208 pp.; post- 
a fea eck eek ea ce ek Seka 25¢c. 


Price Reduced from 50c. 


Sent postpaid on recetpt of price by 


THE NEW UNITY, 
THE MONADNOCK, CHICAUO. 
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suers, disguised as Betty Burke, her Irish 
serving maid. A memorial 
the window tells of her courage and resolu- 
tion.— Boston Hvening Transcript. 


brass beneath 


A Mother’s Farwell. 


“Go forth into the world, my boy, 


It beckons now to thee, 


And be as pure amid the strife 


As at thy mother’s knee; 


Let no desire bid thee turn 


Or quit the path of right, 


But fix thy gaze on duty’s goal 


And keep thy armor bright. 


“Von’'ll mice tha Ffawmbhanan awd 4% 


4 
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“The world may laugh at you and say: 
‘Look at the parson, boys, 
His wings are sprouting on his back’— 
But lightly heed the noise. 
No ridicule can hurt the man 
Whose heart is pure within; 
Remember this, my boy, and fear 
No mockery but sin. 


“Think always twice before you _ speak, 
No provocation lend. 
"Tis better to prevent a wrong 
Than have a wrong to mend. 
Life is too short to while away 
Its sweet and solemn light; 
Oh! guard.its sacred moments well, 
And keep thy armor bright. 


‘“T may be sleeping ere thy brow 
>V fortune’s wreath is bound, 
But triumph never scorns a crest 

In duty’s armor found. 


I send thee from my breast— 


‘Then, go forth into the rea my boy, 


This sums it all: do well thy\part, 


And time will do the rest.’’ 
From The Atlanta Constitution, reprinted 
in “Poems of the Farm.” , 


Camels seem to be in great demand in 
Western Australia just now, and their im- 
portation from Arabian and Indian ports is 
proceeding on a ‘large seale. Mr. Cohn, 
probably the largest camel proprietor in 
Australia, who has his headquarters at 
Southern Cross (W. A.), is apparently do- 
ing a considerable business as he lays him- 
self open to enter into carrying contracts to 
any part of Western Australia, and he is 
agiso doing a heavy trade in the sale of 
prize riding camels. 


Have you Smoked too Much? 
Take Horsford’s Acid Phosphate. 


It will relieve the depression caused thereby, 
quiet the nerves and induce refreshing sleep. 


GREAT CHANCE TO MAKE MONEY. 


Mr. Editor:—I wish to tell others of my success 
these hard times. We had so many fires and so 
many valuables burned, being out of a job, I 
decided on selling the new family fireproof De- 
posit Case for storing deeds, mortgages, notes, 
receipts. money and valuables. ordered a 
sample family size from the World Mfg. Co.. 
Columbus. Q. Sold six first day, right around 
home, at a profit of $24; Jast week I made $67. 
They are nice and so cheap all can buy. The 
firm make aluminum goods and other good sellers 
for agents. I shall make $1,000 clear this winter 
sure. Reader, write the company for a Bye 

JAY COX. 


Catarrh Cannot be Cured 


with LOCAL APPLICATIONS, as they cannot 
reach the seat of the disease. Catarrh is a blood 
or constitutional disease, and in order to cure it 
you must take internal remedies. Hall’s Catarrh 
Cure is taken internally, and acts directly on the 
blood and mucous surfaces. Hall’s Catarrh Cure 
is not a quack medicine. It was prescribed by one 
of the best physicians in this country for years, 
and is a regular prescription. It is composed of 
the best tonics known, combined with the best 
blood purifiers, acting directly on the mucous sur- 
faces. The perfect combination of the two ingre- 
. ents is what producés such wonderful results in 
curing Catarrh. Send for testimonials, free. 
F. J. CHENEY & CO., Props., Toledo, O. 
Sold by druggists, price 75c. 


. 


REX BRAND 
Extract of BEEF TNA 


DAHY - - 80.0 


FOR THOUGHT 


AND 


FOR REMEMBRANCE. 


A Dainty Gift Booklet of Poems and Selections. 
Square, 12mo., white embossed cover. 
PRICE 25 CENTS. 


Sent postpaid on recetpt of price by 


King’s ), and the early stages of Consumption, 


urse. 
None Genuine unless pigned ** BLANCARD.” 
E. Fougera & Co., N. Y.and all Druggiste. 
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ighest of all in Leavening Power.— Latest U.S. Gov’t Report 
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. Free Course of Liberal Lectures. 


course of liberal lectures under the 
ices of the American Congress of 
ral Religious Societies will be given 
wns not too far from Chicago. The 
wing persons have already con- 
.d to speak in the course: 

N. Alcott, ‘‘The History of the 


; ution of the Human Mind in Re- 


n’’; Bb. R. Bulkeley, ‘‘Positive and 
tical Religion’’; C. F. Elliott, ‘‘Our 
er Selves’’; A. W. Gould, ‘‘The Up- 
‘Current’’; Robert Jardine, ‘‘The 
drical Relations of Buddhism to 
stianity’’; J. L. Jones, ‘‘The Parlia- 
, of Reiigions and What Follows’’; 
9h Stolz, ‘‘What All Can Believe’’; 
'. Underwood, ‘‘The Positive Side 
Jiberal Religious Thought’’; R. A. 
te, ‘‘The Untouched Remnant’’; 
iP. Woolley, ‘‘Form and Substance 
veligion.”’ 
»new places the only charges will be 
traveling expenses of the speakers. 
places desiring lectures for the sec- 
time some slight additional charge 
{i be made to be used towards paying 
the support of the Liberal headquar- 
Ss in Chicago. AH communications 
1 be addressed to A. W. Gould, the 
airman of the Missionary Committee, 
® Dearborn St., Chicago. 


Notice. 


If the subscribers to ‘HE NEw Unity, 
ho are sending the paper to me, will 
ive their address in full on the first 
vge of the next paper they send, it 
ill be a help to my post-office work. I 
yuld use a score more copies of this 
uper to good advantage. It is most ex- 
sllent and helpful. If you are tempted 
» destroy or ‘leave unused a single 
,per, REMEMBER ME and the POST-OFFICE 
[SSION. JOHN S. Brown, 
Lawrence, Kansas. 


‘“A HANDFUL OF DIRT MAY BE A HOUSE- 
FUL OF SHAME.” KEEP YOUR 
~HOUSE CLEAN WITH 
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LATEST WORKS 
By WILLIAM C. GANNETT. 


Culture without College. 


Paper, orn?’ ental, 15 cents (in white, if 
— desi: ed); cheap edition, 6 cents. 


[he House Beautiful. 


“(Tenth Thousand.) 


ift edition, fine cloth, wide margins, 60 pages, 
50 cents; paper, ornamental, 26 pages, 15 cents 
(in white, if desired); cheap edition, 6 cents. 
CONTENTS: The Building of the House; House 
urnishing; The Ideal of Beauty; Flower Furni- 
ire; Book Furniture; Our Guests; The ‘Dear 
logetherness ”’ 

“In ‘The House Beautiful,’ Rev. Wm. C. Gan- 
ett describes, with a rare combination of good 
anse and poetic insight, the essentials of a beau- 
ful home, giving to flowers, books and guests, 
yr instance, their due place in its furn oog 
hile love is the bond that binds all together in 

.racious influence.”—Literary World. 


“Where all is so good perhaps there is no best, 


| a to our mind the section on ‘The Dear 


Togetherness’ is fullest of strength, sweetness 
and light. Our readers can procure the little 
book for themselves; and, if they want to be 
eee Ty and lifted up, they will do so.”— 
THE NEW UNITY. 


Sent postpaid on recetpt of price by 


THE NEW UNITY, 


THE MONADNOCK. CHICAGO 
FOR ST. PAUL AND MINNEAPOLIS. 


The ‘North-Western Limited,’ sumptuously 
carers with buffet, smoking and library cars, 
regular and compartment sleeping cars, and 
luxurious dining cars, leaves Chicago via the 
North-Western Line (Chicago & North-Western 
R’y) at 6:30 he m. daily, and arrives at destination 
early the following morning. All principal 
ticket agents sell tickets via this popular route. 


FREE THOUGHT MAGAZINE, 


HOSPITABLE TO ALL TRUTH AND DEVOTED 
TO THE EXPOSING OF ANCIENT ERROR 
BY THE LIGHT OF MODERN SCIENCE 
AND CRITICISM, 


EDITORIAL CONTRIBUTORS: 


JUDGE C. B. Waite, THADDEUS B. WAKEMAN, 
b. F. UNDERWOOD, HELEN H. GARDENER. 


—_—_— = 


* TESTIMONIALS. 


Col. Robert G Ingersoll: ‘‘Every Liberal 
in this country ought to take the Free Thought 
Magazine and I hope they will,” 


‘Hon. Geo. W. Julian: “It fills a place and 
meets a want which is not supplied by any other 
publication.” 


Hon. D. K. Tenney: ‘“‘It stands decidedly in 
the front rank of publications designed to clear 
the religious atmosphere.”’ 


Elizabeth Cady Stanton: “I like the Free 
Thought Magazine because it breathes the spirit 
of liberty. 1t deserves the support of all Liberal 
thinkers.” 


Helen H. Gardener: “I have always liked 
and sdmired the Free Thought Magazine. I am 
glad to hear it isto be enlarged, though 1 am sure 
that all of us were satisfied with it betore.”’ 


Rev. Henry Frank: “The Free Thougat 
Magazine is doing valiant service for the cause of 
true Liberalism. Itisclean. It is tolerant. It 
is not afraid to hear the other side.” 


Rev. J. E. Roberts: ‘‘The Free Thought 
Magazine is a powerful instrument in the work 


of making thought free,” 


T. B. Wakeman, Esq.: ‘The improved Free 
Thought Magazine is the greatest and best Free 
Thought and Liberal Organ of all real or would- 
be EMANCIPATED SOULS.” 

Hudor Genone: “I approve of the Free 
Thought Magazine. It is what a man ought to be 
—purposeful, but impartie!—tolerant of churches, 
implacable to wrong,’’ 

B. F. Underwood: “The Free Thought Mag- 
azine, which has steadily improved from the first, 
is now a publication that reflects great credit up- 
on its editor and corps of contributors.” 

Prof. Daniel T. Ames: ‘I regard the Free 
Thought Magazine among the very best exponents 
of free thought.” 


Monthly, $1.50 a year; 15 cents a number. 


H. L. GREEN, EDITOR AND PUBLISHER, 
213 EAST INDIANA ST., CHICAGO, ILL. 


